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stand Irish affairs have expected an outbreak 

of Civil War, as a deplorable but apparently 
almost inevitable preliminary to an Irish settlement. 
But no one anticipated—until quite recently—that it 
would take the form which in fact it has now taken. 
We looked for war between Catholic and Protestant, 
not between Catholic and Catholic. It is true, of 
course, that Catholics and Protestants are even now at 
each other’s throats in Belfast, but that is a perennial 
struggle; the significant and decisive conflict is the 
war which has broken out this week in the South, and 
which in its result will determine whether the Southern 
Irish have any real capacity for self-government. If 
they have then they will soon settle their quarrel with 
the North. Details of the fighting outside Dublin are 
scanty, but reports indicate that the struggle between 
the irreconcilable Republicans and the Free Staters 
has been joined everywhere. We do not believe that 
it will last long or that its issue is in doubt. The 
Republican troops consist mainly of youths, inspired 
rather by the Irish love of a fight than by the desperate 
nationalist idealism of the rebel forces of 1916 ; and their 
morale is unlikely to hold when they realise that the 
Provisional Government and its well-drilled and well- 
equipped army mean business. In a struggle of this 
kind the troops which have public opinion—not to 
mention a great Parliamentary majority and unlimited 
material resources—behind them possess a quite over- 
whelming advantage. We may accordingly expect 
that within a week or two the minority will have been 
crushed, and that for the first time there will be in 
Dublin an Irish Government that is really a Government. 


fF: years past many of those who best under- 


An Irish correspondent writes:—In Dublin it has 
come to shooting in grim earnest at last. Everyone 
was aware that Rory O’Connor would fight sooner or 
alter, but the longer the struggle was delayed the more 
completely did his chances of success vanish into thin 
air. Had the Provisional Government accepted his 
challenge three months ago, as they were urged to do, 
the probability is that the I.R.A. would have been a 
house divided against itself. There may still be trouble 
in areas where the irregulars are strong, but the discipline 
of the official Dail Eireann troops appears to be excellent. 
Considered purely from a military point of view all the 
odds are on the side of the Free Staters, and the capture 
of the Four Courts should not be long delayed. But 
the operations are certain to have a political reaction. 
Clearly O’Connor saw the necessity of bringing matters 
to a head before the meeting of the new Parliament. 
Nevertheless, it is a pity that Mr. Collins and Mr. 
Griffiths were compelled to act before they had obtained 
Parliamentary sanction, and it is still more to be 
deplored that the language of Mr. Churchill in the 
Wilson debate can be interpreted as a threat of British 
dictation. Nothing is better calculated to make trouble 
in the future than the cry which Mr. de Valera has 
already raised, that Irishmen shot fellow-Irishmen at 
the bidding of English: politicians. Mr. Churchill was 
very scornful about the “ weak compromises” of the 
Provisional Government. But these compromises 
enabled an election to be held with a minimum of 
intimidation which resulted in a four to one vote for 
the Treaty ; and had it been possible to continue them 
a little longer, they promised to make the elimination 
of Mr. Rory O’Connor and his associates a job purely 
for the police. In spite of Mr. Churchill's contempt, the 
““weakness”’ of Mr. Griffith and Mr. Collins proved 
politically more effective than the mailed fist of Sir 
Hamar Greenwood and General Macready. 
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Mr. Churchill was no happier in his references to 
the Ulster difficulty. It is undoubtedly a solid gain 
that an agrangements has been made with both the 
Northern and Southern Governments for the creation 
in the Beleek-Pettigo triangle of a neutral zone to be 
garrisoned by British troops. But the border friction 
springs from the Belfast troubles, and no device, how- 
ever ingenious, is likely to eliminate it until some honest 
effort is made to grapple with the situation in the 
Northern capital. Few Irishmen of any political party 
share Mr. Churchill’s confidence in the ability of Sir 
James Craig and his colleagues to quell murder and 
incendiarism. And the Colonial Secretary’s assumption 
that this process will be hastened by providing more 
arms for Ulster Specials indicates a totally wrong 
conception of the problem. Each increase in the 
strength of the Specials has ushered in a new chapter 
of horrors, a fact which honest Ulstermen no longer 
deny. In the Northern Senate last week a prominent 
Co. Down Orangeman, Colonel Perceval-Maxwell, in- 
sisted that the conditions under which the Specials 
were recruited, and their lack of discipline, unfitted 
them for the task of restoring order; and he demanded 
the application of martial law under the authority of 
British military officers. Why does Downing Street 
shrink from taking action that would be approved by 
Unionists and Nationalists alike? If the defiance of 
Mr. Rory O’Connor justifies an ultimatum to the South, 
the Belfast horrors justify still more an ultimatum to 
the North. In Southern Ireland, as Mr. Lloyd George 
admitted in the course of the debate, very few lives have 
been lost since the signing of the Treaty; in Belfast 
the murders since last January work out at an average 
of about two a day. Yet all the sanctions are reserved 
for the Provisional Government, while the Belfast 
atrocities provoke only a pious hope that reprisals 
will not be continued. One doubts if Mr. Churchill's 
pious hopes will have much effect on Orange gunmen ; one 
is certain that this loading of the dice in favour of the 
North will not strengthen the hands of the Southern 


Government. 
* * * 


Lord Grey has this week delivered himself of what 
his admirers call pertinent—and what we call prepos- 
terous—remarks on the Russian policy of the Govern- 
ment, It was a great mistake at Genoa, he said, to 
try to secure an agreement with the Bolsheviks ; 
though theoretically such an agreement is very desirable, 
practically it is not. Mr. Lloyd George’s idea of recon- 
structing Europe was praiseworthy, but he was beginnin 
at the wrong end—the Bolshevik end instead of the 
United States end. And what, we ask, does beginning 
at the United States end mean? They are prepared 
to co-operate, Lord Grey tells us, but only by an expert 
committee which shall first of all inquire into the facts. 
What facts? The policy of the Soviet Government 
and its views on property, which Mr. Hoover has so 
roundly denounced ? The American Government does 
not really want any expert committees to tell it any 
more facts; it has made up its mind, with Lord Grey 
and the Morning Post, that the reopening of relations 
with Russia is practically not very desirable. That 
is a lamentable error. It may be true, as Lord Grey 
says, that the recovery of Russia must be infinitesimally 
slow, and it may be that some enthusiasts exaggerate 
the immediate volume of trade that can be done. But 
there is trade, which will spread, as all trade does, in 
ever-widening circles of orders and employment, and 
there seems no adequate reason why we should wait 


till the Greek Kalends in order to have the satisfaction 
of beginning at the United States end. Moreover, 
there are weighty political advantages in coming to 
an agreement with Russia, Lord Grey avoided this 
point ; he confined himself, as he said, to the financial 
and economic reconstruction of Europe. But that 
is absurd ; the politics and the economics of reconstruc- 
tion cannot be kept thus in watertight compartments, 
It is of profound importance for the restoration of con- 
fidence and security in Central and Eastern Euro 
and in the Near East, too, and further afield—that 
we should establish normal and orderly relations with 
Russia. 
* * ” 

Meantime, while Lord Grey and the Americans are 
sulking in their tents, the struggle is proceeding in a 
rather fitful way at the Hague. There has been some 
preliminary sparring between M. Litvinoff and M. 
Alphand, the French expert, on certain minor points. 
The really important question, however, is that of 
credits. M. Litvinoff began by demanding to be told, 
before he went any further, whether Russia was to 
have credits or not. He was persuaded that this way of 
approaching the matter would not lead to business, 
and that he must obviously produce some information 
about the security which Russia was prepared to offer. 
As we write, the Conference is still waiting for this 
information. The Russian proposal, as put forward 
by M. Litvinoff, is that foreign Governments should 
guarantee their nationals who trade with Russia— 
that, in effect, Mr. A. or Monsieur B. who supply goods 
to Russia should be paid by the British or French 
Government, who would then collect the money from 
the Soviet Government in Moscow. If the Russians 
can offer satisfactory guarantees on their side, it seems 
that an arrangement is possible on this basis. M. 
Litvinoff is reported to be optimistic; we hope that 
he will walk delicately, and not waste time, as his 
compatriots did at Genoa, in big talk. He has a vast 
amount of suspicion to dispel, and that suspicion has 
not been lessened by the behaviour of the Soviet 
authorities at the trial of the Social Revolutionaries 
in Moscow. Their treatment of the prisoners and of 
M. Vanderveld (who was not only driven to throw up 
his brief for the defence, but had to hunger strike 
to get out of Russia) is a scandalous breach of faith 
after the assurances that were given a month or two ago. 
M. Litvinoff might remind his Government that these 
things are taken note of by the “capitalist oppressors” 
before whom he is trying to establish its bona fides. 

* * * 


The labour war in America has reached a point of 
danger more acute than the worst of the troubles 
following the end of war-time control. We do not 
remember an occasion when a complete stoppage of 
the coal-mining industry has gone along with conditions 
that are tending towards a national deadlock on the 
railroads. This latter calamity may be averted; but 
only, it would seem, if President Harding, who is wholly 
averse from using the authority of the Executive over 
big business, can be induced to act with a decision 
which he has not shown towards the mine-owners, 
who closed the mines on April Ist and are only now 
being made to confer. When the American railroads 
were returned by the Government to the companies, 
a year after the war, their finances were in a hopeless 
state. The grant of Government credit, which was the 
chief feature of the new Transportation Act, was 
nothing more than a passing expedient; and it was 
evident that the policy of lowered wages, inseparably 
bound up with the resumption of company control, 
would precipitate the crisis that has now come. 
general review of the whole railroad system, preliminary 
to some national scheme of public control, will certainly 
be the next stage. The mining stoppage, on the other 
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hand, is plainly ending, for the coal left in stock is 
estimated at only a few million tons, and the country, 
long suffering as it is, will not tolerate a repetition of 
the recent ferocious conflict on the Illinois coalfield. 

* * * 


The principal question discussed at the earlier sessions 
of the Labour Party Conference at Edinburgh has been 
the relationship between the Party and the Communists. 
The Conference has followed up its rejection, last year, 
of the Communist Party’s suoietien for affiliation by 
more drastic measures directed against Communist 
influence. On the motion of the Executive, the consti- 
tution has been so amended as to exclude members of 
the Communist Party from election as delegates, not 
only to the National Conference, but also to the local 
Labour Parties throughout the country. It is possible 
that this decision will lead to trouble in an unforeseen 
direction. Most of the local Labour Parties are also 
Trades Councils, with the task of co-ordinating local 
Labour in its industrial, as well as in its political, 
activities. Incidentally, therefore, the Labour Party 
Conference is striking at Communist influence in the 
Trade Unions as well as in the constituencies. The 
result may be to strengthen the already vigorous 
agitation for the separation of the Trades Councils from 
the local Labour Parties. Separation, in the interests 
of the industrial side, is advocated by many Trade 
Unionists who are not Communists, and presumably the 
Communist elements will now press strongly for it. 
There is, indeed, much to be said for the separation ; 
for in a combined body the political and electioneering 
interests almost inevitably predominate. The re- 
creation of the Trades Councils would not weaken the 
Labour Party, and it would certainly strengthen the 
industrial movement. 

* * + 

The achievement of the Irish Labour Party in return- 
ing sixteen out of the eighteen candidates it put forward 
can hardly have been equalled by any Party on its 
first entry into politics. The completeness of the 
success is, of course, due in part to the proportional 
system under which the election was conducted; for 
the Labour Party contented itself with one candidate 
for each area, and had, therefore, comparatively little 
difficulty in securing the necessary quota. Some of 
its candidates, indeed, had so large a surplus of votes 
that evidently a second Labour nomiinee could also 
have secured election. The Party, however, preferred 
to act cautiously and to make sure of a limited success. 
It is undoubtedly strong enough to force economic 
issues to the front in the Irish Parliament, when once 
the Treaty issue has been disposed of. The Labour 
representatives have been rightly classified as “* pro- 
Treaty,” but many newspapers have gone too far in 
identifying them with the attitude of the Treaty Party. 
They back the Treaty; but they are not, on their 
declarations, prepared to agree to modifications in it 
which would decrease Irish autonomy in any way. 
They claim to be Republicans, not in de Valera’s sense, 
but as advocates of a “ Workers’ Republic,” and they 
uphold the Treaty only as they regard it as a step 
towards this ideal. From their standpoint, a settlement 
of the nationalist question is indispensable to a proper 
confrontation of economic issues. For itself, the 
like the constitutional Free State of Mr. Griffith as little 
as the Nationalist Republic of Mr. de Valera. 

* * * 


. The long-expected revolt against the present condi- 
tions in the coalfields seems at last to be beginning. 
Although, under last year’s settlement, the present 
agreement cannot be terminated before the end of this 
year, the South Wales Miners’ Federation has requested 
the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain to make imme- 

te application for a substantial advance of wages. 
As we have pointed out before, the existing conditions 


in many of the coalfields are almost intolerable. Rates 
of wages in the majority of cases are about 30 per cent. 
above the rates of 1914, and even these low rates are 
not being earned, owing to discontinuous employment 
and the cessation of many privileges and concessions in 
force before the war. The Miners’ Federation is expected 
to take the matter up with the coalowners and, if neces- 
sary, with the Government also, with the object of 
securing an immediate advance on the present minimum. 
In addition to pressing for a wage increase, the South 
Wales Federation has resolved upon a stoppage of work 
unless the compulsory membership of the Federation, 
in operation before the lock-out, is again enforced. 
Low wages and the sense of impotence following on 
defeat caused many miners to drop out of their Unions. 
A large proportion of these have now returned, and the 
Federation seeks to re-establish the old principle of 
making Trade Union membership a condition of employ- 
ment. Previously, the owners agreed with the Federa- 
tion not to employ non-unionists ; presumably, what is 
sought now is a return to this practice. 
* * * 


The engineering employers have lost no time in 
following up their victory in the recent lock-out. They 
have now given notice of their intention to raise the 
—— both of wages and of general working conditions. 

his was expected, and it is clearthat the Unions are not 
in a position to resist by strike action any demands 
which the employers may choose to advance. It does 
not mean, however, that they are bound to concede 
whatever is asked, for there are other methods besides 
the strike available for resistance. It is to be hoped 
that the employers will realise this, and that they will 
show more common-sense now than during the lock- 
out. What the employers want is good work and low 
cost of production. They are most likely to get this, 
not by forcing the engineers into the worst agreement 
they can possibly induce them to sign, but by acting 
with moderation. The result of pressing victory too 
far will be decreased output and constant workshop 
friction, which will speedily wipe out the savings due 
to a lower weekly wage bill. In particular, it is to be 
hoped that no attempt will be made to lengthen the 
working week. If the employers show the right spirit, 
they can get higher output in forty-seven hours than 
they would ever secure by imposing—if that were pos- 
sible—a return to the fifty-three hours week. 


* * * 


The Trade Union movement in France is now split 
from top to bottom, as the result of the conflict between 
the Communists and the old leaders of the Confédération 
Générale du Travail. There are, indeed, now two 
rival C.G.T.s, each claiming to represent the majority 
of the organised workers of France, but, in fact, even 
together, speaking only for a fraction of the French 
working class. The newly formed revolutionary section 
has been holding its first conference this week, and 
divisions among the groups of the left have speedily 
made their appearance. These divisions follow lines 
resembling those of the dispute already raging within 
the ranks of the French Communist Party. This party 
has fallen out with Moscow, which has expressed strong 
disapproval of its compromising tactics. The French 
Communists are divided into a faction which favours 
in all things submission to Moscow, and a larger faction 
which claims independence in the framing of its national 
policy. Similarly, the left wing Trade Unionists are 
divided into a group which accepts the orders of the 
Red Trade Union International, and another, following 
the old Syndicalist tradition, which works for a purely 
industrial policy free from all political complications 
or affiliations. Apart from both these tendencies are 
the Trade Unions still connected with the old C.G.T., 
and the French Socialist Party—the minority of which 
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continued the old party when the majority went 

over to Communism. In short, the French workers 

have torn their Labour movement up into little pieces, 

with the result that it is wholly impotent either to check 

political reaction or to uphold industrial conditions. 
* - * 


PouiTIcAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Little more than a 

week ago the Prime Minister was supposed to be man- 

ceuvring for a surprise dissolution and almost to have 
persuaded his Unionist colleagues that the moment was ripe. 
Personally, I discredited the story, partly for the reason that the 
moment looked singularly unripe, but also because in the natural 
order of events the rumour happened to be due at that particular 
time—it unfailingly crops up after a Lloyd George defeat in the 
Cabinet, and Mr. Lloyd George had just been overruled on fabric 
gloves. Those phenomena have their causes and their conse- 
quences—first, the set-back in the Cabinet, then the rumoured 
dissolution or resignation (frequently to be traced to the fountain- 
head) and, finally, on the refusal of the victorious section to be 
bluffed, the gradual deflation of the threat. Such was the 
situation about ten days ago. 

* * * 

At the time of writing the position is transformed. What 
rumour is saying now is that the election has receded and that 
neither the Prime Minister nor anybody else wants to see a 
dissolution before next spring. If the Government is still in 
existence at that date, the long-brewing storm in Ulster over the 
boundaries question, which should then be about coming to a 
head, may be expected to provide a fresh excuse for procrasti- 
nation. Anyhow, it is certain that there will generally be some- 
thing to obstruct a voluntary plunge. Yet sooner or later the 
end must come, possibly by a defeat in the Commons, though 
Ministers have hitherto snapped their fingers at such incidents, 
or more probably as the result of a general disintegration of the 
Coalition, such as seems to have set in at an accelerated pace 
since the Wilson murder. In other words, though the supposed 
Lloyd George manceuvrings for an election no longer figure in 
the headiines, I am disposed to think that the contingency itself 
has been brought considerably nearer by the sheer movement 


of events. 
* a * 


Of the result of an election fought in the present temper of 
the electorate, not much doubt would be felt, but for the unex- 
ampled number of triangular contests with which the country 
is to be perplexed at the next pollings. I am told that one 
objection to a Liberal-Labour entente, under which the candidates 
of the two parties would be expected to keep out of each other’s 
way, is that it might tend to reproduce one of the worst features 
of the coupon election of 1918 (as it was clearly intended to be 
reproduced by the recent panel elections in Ireland), popular 
sentiment throughout the constituencies being now so pre- 
dominantly anti-Coalitionist, that if Labour and Liberalism were 
to join hands there would be virtually no contest. After all, 
there are the Diehards. And the Diehards, I believe, are con- 
fident—doubtless on the presumption that the Opposition will 
remain divided—that it is they who will form the next Govern- 
ment, or, at any rate, dictate that Government’s policy. 

* * * 

On the principle of “ Physician, heal thyself,” the Lords, I 
understand, mean to use the Government’s resolutions for their 
reform as an occasion for a renewed attack on the supposed 
traffic in honours. With reform in the ordinary sense the peers 
have little sympathy. Indeed, I doubt whether, if invited to 
choose between an unreformed House, qualified as now by the 
Parliament Act, and the restoration of the veto accompanied 
by all sorts of elective innovations, they would not plump for 
letting things remain as they are. On the subject of peerages 
by purchase, on the other hand, they are reformers to the most 
recent nobleman among them. I own to some sympathy with 
their grievance against the new creations, as I have heard it 
expressed in one form—* Did we not pass the Parliament Act 
to escape this penal deluge ? ” 

* * * 

Why the Government should be persevering with the reso- 
lutions is a puzzle to some people, chiefly, I suppose, because it 
is assumed that some outrageously unpopular aim will be avowed 
as their real motive. Are hooks really baited in that way ? 
Something to mollify Lady Rhondda’s sympathisers and some- 
thing also to flatter P.R. sensibilities—of such wrappings is the 
lure more likely to consist, and as there is to be no disillusioning 
legislation till after the election, the calculation is that more 
votes will be gained than lost by the move. 


CHOSES JUGEES 


"T's: week following upon the assassination of 
Sir Henry Wilson has been a critical one 
for Ireland. As we write, fighting is still going 
on in Dublin between the insurgents and the forces 
of the Free State, but it is not necessary to wait for its 
conclusion in order to form a judgment of the situation, 
The result of an open conflict between the two parties 
in Southern Ireland has never been in real doubt; 
what has been doubtful was whether there would ever 
be an open conflict at all, whether, that is to say, the 
Provisional Government would have the courage to 
assert its popular authority and to make full use of the 
overwhelming forces which, potentially at least, are 
at its disposal. That question has now been answered 
by the attack upon the Four Courts, and, assuming 
that Mr. Collins has taken a final resolve and intends 
now to prosecute the struggle to a decision, we on this 
side of the Irish Channel can afford to watch the course 
of events, and look forward to the future, with a much 
greater degree of confidence than has been possible 
hitherto. 

In so far, however, as the position is more hopeful, 
it certainly owes nothing either to the British Govern- 
ment or to the House of Commons. The debate on 
Monday, which came as an immediate sequel to 
Sir Henry Wilson’s funeral in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
did credit to no one. The Diehards, perhaps, came 
out of it best, for they at least knew what they wanted 
and said what they thought. The majority of the 
Labour Party were away in Scotland attending their 
Annual Conference at Edinburgh. The Liberals 
refrained on tactical grounds from taking any part 
in the debate, apparently considering it unnecessary— 
or, perhaps, dangerous—to offer either the House of 
Commons or the country any exposition of the Liberal 
attitude towards the most vital and urgent of our 
immediate national problems. But the Government 
showed even less courage. It did not know what 
Mr. Bonar Law was going to do, and it feared that if 
he chose to take advantage of the deep and widespread 
emotions caused by the murder of Sir Henry Wilson 
he might carry practically the whole of the Conservative 
Party into the Diehard lobby. So Mr. Churchill was 
put up to make a speech which, as far as possible, 
should satisfy the Diehards, even though it might 
undo most of the work that the Government has accom- 
plished during the past six months in establishing 4 
satisfactory relationship with the Sinn Fein leaders. 
It was undeniably a good speech and a very sane 
speech, but it contained passages which, on the face 
of them, could not fail to strengthen the hands of 
Mr. de Valera against the Provisional Government; 
and it ended—amid Diehard cheers—with a threat 
which might almost in itself have been enough to 
deprive Mr. Collins of popular Irish support in his task 
of suppressing the activities of General Rory O’Connor. 
Luckily, however, Mr. Collins was already acting, and 
having arrested one of the insurgent leaders some hours 
before any report of Mr. Churchill’s speech could reach 
Dublin, he escaped the damaging and possibly fatal 
appearance of having taken his orders from London. 
But that appears to have been a sheer accident, which 
in no way relieves Mr. Churchill or the Government 
of the discredit of having been willing, in a moment of 
panic, to subordinate the prospects of the Irish settle- 
ment to the exigencies of a dangerous, or seemingly 
dangerous, Parliamentary situation. Mr. Bonar Law, 
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after all, spoke mildly enough, but he showed that he 
is still the real leader of the Conservative Party. It 
is odd that such a man should have such power, but 
there is no doubt that he can turn the Government 
out almost when he likes. 


In reality, perhaps, it is not necessary to take these 
ups and downs of Anglo-Irish relations too seriously. 
The position is probably not nearly so critical as it 
appears. We, at any rate, take the view that the 
recent Irish elections have definitely confirmed the 
settlement on the lines of the Treaty and the Draft 
Constitution, and that not even the most foolish blunders 
on the part of politicians on either side can result in 
anything worse than delay. Both Mr. Churchill and 
the Prime Minister hinted on Monday at the possibility 
of a renewal of the war between England and Ireland. 
We do not believe that any such possibility any longer 
exists. A month ago, when it appeared that there 
might be a serious, and perhaps a more or less successful, 
attempt to set up a Republic in Southern Ireland, 
the position was different. To-day a renewal of the 
struggle is almost unimaginable, for it is perfectly clear 
that the English and Irish peoples have nothing left 
to fight about. If the Provisional Government should 
break down—a prospect which need not now be antici- 
pated—the British Government might be driven to 
take certain measures involving the use of military and 
naval force. But those measures would not amount 
towar. Their sole object would be to secure the forma- 
tion of an Irish Government that was willing and able 
to carry out the declared will of the Irish people. There 
would be no question of “‘ reconquest ”—to which the 
British electorate, in any event, would never consent— 
for Ireland has already accepted our terms. 


It is important that this fundamental fact should be 
clearly recognised, and that we should keep it always 
before our eyes during any apparent crises which may 
arise during the next few weeks or months. What is 
at stake in the present struggle is not the fate of Ireland, 
not the future basis of Anglo-Irish relations, but merely 
the fate and reputation of certain English and Irish 
politicians. For the first time in all history the English 
and Irish peoples have come to an understanding. 
Both electorates are so overwhelmingly in favour of 
the Treaty that scarcely a single candidate who opposed 
it in either country could hope to be successful in an 
election freely contested on that issue. To speak of 
war, therefore, is absurd; for peace has been not only 
signed, but ratified. Our position is now that of allies 
of the Irish people in their struggle to assert their own 
will; and since it is we who have deprived them for 
centuries of the institutions and the political experience 
that they need at this crisis, the least we can do is to 
set no limit to our patience and our sympathy. A 
strong and efficient government cannot be born in a 
moment in a country which has always been ruled 
from outside. We had a right to demand that the 
Irish people should be given an opportunity of 
expressing their verdict on the Treaty’; but we have no 
night, now that they have expressed it, to threaten 
them with pains and penalties if they do not succeed 
im One month or six months, or even twelve months, in 
organising a complete and effective system of self- 
government under which law and order will be as secure 
as in this country. What we have to remember is 
that the main issue is settled, and that, save as 
sympathetic observers, we have now nothing to do 
with the internal difficulties of Southern Ireland. We 
should be glad enough, of course, to lend active 








assistance, but it would not and could not be accepted, 
and to press it upon the Provisional Government just 
now would be the most shortsighted and unfortunate of 
all possible policies. The problem of Ulster is another 
matter, and it is clearly imperative that, if we are to 
keep British troops there at all, they should be employed 
with complete impartiality for the re-establishment of 
orderly government and for the protection, if necessary, 
of the Border. But in the South we have no obligations, 
and no excuse for interference unless and until a Republic 
is actually set up. The Treaty stands, and the activities 
of Mr. de Valera and General Rory O’Connor cannot 
invalidate it, so long as they do not gain, by force or by 
fraud, the support of the Irish people. Meanwhile, 
threats, however moderate and measured, can do no 
good and may do much harm. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE 


GERMAN REPUBLIC 


‘kr: murder of Walther Rathenau has removed a 
statesman whom not merely Germany, but Europe, 
could ill spare. This is not to say that he was a 
heaven-born genius, that he excelled in the art of politics, 
or that his plans and his acts were always marked by great 
wisdom. But he had an outlook and a personality which 
gave him a unique importance in these critical times. He 
was a bridge between Germany and the Entente. He was a 
bridge between the mutually suspicious parties of the 
German democracy. And he linked, as do few men of his 
antecedents, a realpolitik with high ideals. 

He stood openly and honestly for the fulfilment of the 
Treaty of Versailles—or, to be more exact, for the attempt 
to fulfil it, for he had no more belief than any other intelligent 
man that it could be fulfilled. His Wiesbaden agreement 
with M. Loucheur was the target of much criticism—from 
the French Chamber because it appeared too favourable to 
Germany, from the British Government because it gave 
too much to France, from many of the German Socialists 
because it promised obvious advantages to Dr. Rathenau’s 
own colossal Trust, the Allgemeine Elektrizitats Gesellschaft. 
Nevertheless the Wiesbaden plan was sound in principle, 
and it will be accepted presently by all parties as a necessary 
part of an international settlement. Still more objection 
was taken, both in Germany and abroad, to the treaty 
which Rathenau made with the Bolsheviks at Rapallo, 
but even that cast no more than a passing cloud over his 
reputation with the statesmen of the Entente, whose own 
blunders, indeed, were largely responsible for the “ bomb- 
shell of Genoa.” In the hurly-burly of home politics in 
Germany he was, in the main, trusted both by the Centre 
and the Left. He was a great capitalist, and it was possible 
for some extreme critics to view his motives in that simple 
fashion beloved of the Marxian doctrinaire, and to write 
him down as the devil of the Allgemeine Elektrizitats 
Gesellschaft struggling for power against Hugo Stinnes, 
the rival devil of the Rhine-Elbe Trust. But less naive 
spirits were impressed by the philosophy that Rathenau 
expounded in his books, and believed him, what he claimed 
to be, a man of a genuinely liberal mind, a radical thinker 
with an unorthodox Socialist programme, a protagonist 
of German democracy. 

His enemies certainly were under no illusions about 
him. They killed him because he was an obstacle to the 
reaction—because his policy ran counter to their cherished 
dreams of a restored monarchy, of a national revanche, of 
the aggrandisement of the new plutocracy and the old 
militarism. No doubt they killed him with all the more 
zest because he was a Jew; but this was evidently a 
secondary consideration. The murder, as President Ebert 
said in his funeral oration, was directed against the Republic, 
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as were the murder of Matthias Erzberger last year, the 
recent attempt on Herr Scheidemann, and the threats 
against other prominent men, including the Chancellor, 
Dr. Wirth, and Herr Ebert himself. We do not suppose 
that the immediate danger to the Republic is serious, nor, 
we imagine, do the German Government themselves. The 
excitement of the last week in Berlin and elsewhere was the 
effect of anger rather than of fear, and the emergency 
measures taken by the authorities, such as the arrest of 
suspects, the prohibition of meetings, the setting up of 
special tribunals and so on, are only natural and proper 
precautions. The strongest defence of the Republic lies 
in the spirit and the organisation of the German working- 
class. The Trade Unions and the Socialist Parties frustrated 
the Kapp attempt ; they demonstrated their power at the 
time of the Erzberger assassination, and they have now 
once more shown that they are not to be trifled with. There 
may have been grounds for the many rumours that were 
afloat of a Midsummer Putsch; but no Putsch is likely 
now—and certainly no really dangerous one. Nevertheless, 
the German democrats have every right to be anxious 
about the Republic. The strength of the Nationalist 
organisations has not diminished during the last year. 
Heroes of the old regime like Ludendorff and Hindenburg 
are still rallying points for discharged soldiers, for dis- 
gruntled and impoverished professionals, for hot-headed 
students and for a motley horde of adventurers of every 
class. Monarchist clubs and conspiracies, secret or open, 
spring up like tares in Munich, and the Bavarian authorities 
are no zealous wielders of the Republican hoe. The 
Reichswehr is composed largely of old regular non-com- 
missioned officers, and is considered to be disloyal to the 
backbone. The gendarmerie, or “Security Police,” is 
unreliable. Many of the State officials, and especially the 
judges and magistrates, make no concealment of their 
monarchical sympathies. Erzberger’s murderers are still 
at large, and it will surprise no one if Dr. Rathenau’s 
murderers also continue to elude the hue and cry. Apart 
from these Diehard adversaries of the Republic, there are 
the big industrialists and their friends in the People’s Party 
to be reckoned with. We can, of course, acquit such men 
as Herr Stinnes, and even the smaller fry of the business 
world, of any sentimental affection for the Hohenzollerns. 
But they have their own grounds of quarrel with the policy 
pursued by Dr. Wirth and Dr. Rathenau. The Forced Loan 
in particular has roused their bitterest antagonism, while, 
on a more general view, the prospect of the consolidation 
of the democratic forces, especially if they are dominated 
by Socialist influences, is a serious menace to their ambitions. 
Plutocracy might well have a freer hand with a Kaiser at 
Potsdam than with a Social Democratic saddler in the 
Wilhelmstrasse. 


In all these circumstances it is not surprising that the 
German Republicans have been alarmed by the Rathenau 
murder, that they are not unduly impressed by the denuncia- 
tions of it which have appeared in the newspapers of the 
Right, and that they are calling for the rooting out of all 
the nests of monarchist agitation. There is, as we have 
said, no present danger of the overthrow of the Republic ; 
even if the German workmen could not prevent it, Allied 
troops certainly would. But there is a very real mischief 
in the existence and the growth of these dark forces of 
reaction. They are slowly poisoning the minds of the people ; 
they are dividing the German house against itself ; they are 
threatening the horrors of civil war. And thus it is that, 
impotent though they may be to achieve their own ends, 
they can, and indeed do, thwart the development of German 
democracy. That is something which not only justifies 
the anxiety of German democrats, but is a matter of pro- 
found concern to men of all parties in every State of Europe. 
For on the progress of democracy in Germany depends in 
no small measure the peace of the Continent—and also, 
let us remind those to whom indemnities mean more than 


peace, the only substantial chance of getting reparations 
from Germany. 

We do not pretend to be overwhelmed with admiration 
for what we have seen of German democracy. But it is 
unprofitable, as well as unfair, to indulge in cheap sneers 
at its defects. It is not surprising that the new-fledged 
politicians of the Reichstag should be a little lacking in the 
experience and the mastery of parliamentary arts that 
characterise the Nestors of the Palais Bourbon and West- 
minster, or that the old bureaucracy should still be lurking 
behind the facade of the three-year-old Republican Con- 
stitution. These are small things, which time—and, be it 
added, a better example on our part—may remedy. What 
is important is that the Republic is the outward and visible 
sign of a genuine democratic spirit, which stands for what 
everyone but a fool or a knave in Europe wants—peace 
and international friendship. It is, no doubt, a delusion 
to think that democracy is a guarantee against war; but 
it is an even greater delusion to believe that the German 
people are born militarists and that a Hun will be a Hun, 
whether he takes his orders from an Emperor or from a 
Parliament. The German Socialists, however open to re- 
proach they may be for their conduct in 1914, are certainly no 
advocates for another war. They do not believe in violence 
as a method of regulating international affairs. They are 
the strongest influence against the prevalent hatred of 
France ; they have even found excuses for the black troops 
onthe Rhine. They have come as near we could reasonably 
expect to admitting Germany’s responsibility for the war, 
and they have always been prepared to make the fullest 
possible reparation. These and their Liberal allies are the 
men who are struggling to make German democracy a live 
and powerful force, and these are the men whose efforts the 
short-sighted Governments of the Entente have constantly 
cramped, by treating them as all of a piece with the re- 


‘actionaries. 


We need not recite the story of the hopes held out to the 
new Germany at the time of the Armistice and of the 
shameless way in which Mr. Lloyd George and M. Clemenceau 
cheated her thereafter. It is enough to say that the policy 
pursued by the Allies during the last three years, while it 
has not achieved its ostensible object of making Germany 
pay, has quite plainly strengthened the forces of reaction 
and revanche. Instead of showing a generous and con- 
ciliatory attitude, we have chosen to treat Germany as 
pariah. The League of Nations has been resolutely closed 
toher. She has been bullied and threatened and humiliated. 
She has been fleeced—we do not hesitate to use the word— 
for the Armies of Occupation. She has been refused a loan 
to enable her to extricate herself from her financial morass. 
Her statesmen, when they have been engaged in the difficult 
task of trying to weld together a united Germany, have 
constantly been thwarted by French intrigues for the 
separation of Bavaria or the Rhine Provinces. And all 
these things, and more which we have no space to set out, 
have told in favour of the nationalist and monarchist 
malcontents. They have embarrassed the democratic 
Republic and they have had their share in the assassination 
of Dr. Rathenau. The British people have repented of their 
folly, save for a few specialists in rancour like Lord 
Northcliffe, who “ will not shake hands with a German.” 
It remains now to be seen what effect the events of the last 
week will have on the French. Some eyes have been opened 
in Paris, to judge from the new tone of certain of the news- 
papers. There are genuine regrets for Rathenau, and the 
possible value of the Republic appears at last to have 
been discovered. There is talk of the need for making 
large concessions to the German democracy in order to 
avert a catastrophe. Is this, as we dare to hope, the long- 
deferred dawn of sanity, which will bring the admission of 
Germany to the League, the withdrawal of treops from the 
Rhine, the revision of the reparation demands and the final 
extinction of monarchist hopes in Germany ? 
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THE AMERICAN EMPIRE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE American public (as readers of this journal were 
reminded by an American contributor last week) 
takes a considerable interest in the affairs of the 
British Empire, and as a consequence its view of British 
imperial policy is one of the most important factors in the 
problem of international relations. Now this interest, as 
it happens, is concentrated mainly upon the East. If the 
ordinary British citizen could realise how much the American 
Press since the War has had to say about Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia, he would be astonished. And still more astonished 
would he be to learn that, since the Punjab troubles of 
1919, the newspapers of New York and Boston, perhaps 
even of Chicago, have actually given more space than ours 
to Indian subjects. No Eastern movement has at any 
time been so largely written about in America as the Indian 
Non-co-operation crusade. and certainly no Eastern leader 
has ever impressed the American mind as M. K. Gandhi 
has done. Moreover, the British Empire is the only 
empire of which the majority of Americans have heard. 
Of their own, for instance, they are surprisingly ignorant. 
Not one American citizen in a thousand could answer a 
set of elementary questions touching the imperial expansion 
of the United States within the past quarter of a century, 
although that expansion and what it portends is one of 
the great facts of the epoch. The American newspaper 
reader has learnt that Amritsar is a name of horror, but he 
hardly knows the sound of Haiti. 

It was, of course, the Spanish-American War of 1898 
which made the United States an imperial Power troubled 
by possessions overseas. Cuba and Porto Rico, Guam and 
the Philippine Archipelago were ceded by Spain, and within 
a few months, also, the sovereignty of the United States 
over the Hawaiian Islands was finally established. To 
Cuba the Government of President McKinley gave a pledge 
of independence, which was duly honoured. Porto Rico 
has been dealt with on the British crown-colony plan, 
and it affords the most satisfactory example that can be 
cited of external administration under the Government at 
Washington. The Philippines made the great issue between 
Imperialists and anti-Imperialists during the Roosevelt- 
Taft period. The Roosevelt view was that “the Philip- 
pines are ours for ever.” Legislation in the Wilson term 
was directed towards an early grant of self-government 
to the Filipinos, but it is recognised to-day that the policy 
of the Harding Administration and the governorship of 
General Leonard Wood is no more favourable to 
independence than was, for example, the Cromer policy in 
Egypt. 

So much for the American empire as it is known to 
Congress, to the American people and to the world in general. 
Much more interesting, as evidence of tendency, are the 
facts relating to the rapid and inexorable spread of that 
empire in two regions that, until quite lately, have made 
next to no showing in the papers or in American politics— 
the coast countries of Central America and a unique island 
in the Caribbean Sea. 

There is one very painful chapter in this record. It is 
the chapter relating to the American occupation of the two 
negro republics, Haiti and San Domingo. These two curious 
communities, which divide between them an island of about 
the size of Ireland, antedate the settlement of North America 
by the English-speaking people ; both attained independence 
at the time of the Latin-American liberation—Haiti, it may 
not be unnecessary to say, being French in language and 
culture, while San Domingo is Spanish. In 1915, United 
States naval forces occupied Haiti, and in the following year 
San Domingo. The invasion was unprovoked, although, as 
in all such cases, excuse was found in the alleged prevalence 
of lawlessness and financial chaos. How far, in the stress 
of the European war crisis, President Wilson realised what 


was happening, it is difficult to say, but the official records 
show that Mr. Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, 
committed his Department toa course of action that deeply 


stained the American name. It is the simple truth that 
American naval officers, acting under Mr. Daniels, destroyed 
in a few months the one invaluable asset of the United States 
in the Caribbean—that is, the confidence and good will of 
the island peoples that had been gained by fifteen years’ 
work in Cuba and Porto Rico, The extraordinary system 
of censorship and secrecy that was part of the gift of the 
European war to America made it possible for the full story 
of the negro republics to be kept back until last year. It 
came out then chiefly through the courage and persistency 
of the New York Nation, which forced a senatorial investiga- 
tion while the Harding Administration was still fresh. The 
facts disclosed were of an appalling character. They made, 
indeed, a record of frightfulness on the part of American 
marines—burnings and shootings, hanging and torture—so 
hideous that the good American public might well be excused 
for finding it incredible. Even to-day a minority only of 
Americans have realised that officers of the United States 
Marine Corps have created for America a memory which has 
not been excelled among the records of imperial atrocity in 
our time. During last winter a delegation of four senators 
paid a brief visit of inquiry to the island ; but very little has 
so far come of it. Nor could any material results have been 
expected, unless Mr. Harding had insisted upon putting the 
investigation into the hands of a strong independent com 
mission. The occupation of the two republics continues, 
with martial law and a strict censorship. Haiti suffers under 
a severe commercial treaty, which, imposed upon a puppet 
president and council, made an end of independence. In 
San Domingo the state of affairs is described as somewhat 
more tolerable. The Dominican president and his col- 
leagues have steadily refused to sign away the independence 
of the republic. It is still the United States Navy which 
wields the power of dictatorship in this part of the Caribbean, 
as it does also, under decidedly happier though still unsatis- 
factory conditions, in Samoa. 

Pan-Americanism is a great word. As generally under- 
stood, it implies mainly two things—the maintenance and 
consolidation of the Monroe Doctrine, and the building-up of 
a scheme of co-operation among all the countries of the 
western hemisphere outside the Canadian Dominion. But 
Pan-Americanism as directed from Washington and New 
York is something different. It means the steady expansion 
of the North American financial empire. South of the United 
States there are twenty republics, making up the so-called 
Latin America. Mexico, the largest of these after Brazil, 
has provided a test question of American policy throughout 
the past decade. Another, Panama, was created by 
Roosevelt twenty years ago—by means of an arranged 
revolution in Colombia which brought the Canal zone under 
the direct control of Washington. A number of others— 
Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Guatemala, Honduras, Peru—have 
been brought definitely within the economic empire of the 
United States, in some cases so completely that their inde- 
pendence has gone ; while others, again, are tending in the 
same direction. 

The first of the Caribbean republics to come under this 
treatment was Nicaragua, which affords a complete example 
of the methods of “ dollar diplomacy ” especially associated 
in America with the name of Mr. Knox, Secretary of State 
under President Taft. The timely fall of a president, to the 
accompaniment of a revolution and mock election, gave the 
adventurers of New York their opportunity in Nicaragua 
some fifteen years ago. American marines were on the spot, 
a pliant president was set up, Wall Street negotiated its 
loans, and the Customs and government railways were 
handed over. When Mr. Wilson took office nothing was 
done towards reversing or modifying this policy. On the 
contrary, in 1916 the Canal Convention (providing in advance 
for the waterway which in due time may supplement or 
8 
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replace the Panama) was imposed upon Nicaragua, which 
thereby became in all essentials subject to the United States. 
The financial administration fell into the hands of New York 
bankers, with the backing of the State Department and 
armed forces of the United States. Quite recently Guatemala 
has followed the same course. The succession of events in 
these cases is almost unvarying—the filibuster, the revolu- 
tion, intervention, financial annexation. The latest western 
republic to come under the system is Peru, which a few 
months ago surrendered its Customs to the control of the 
New York bankers; while it may further be noted that at 
the end of last year the little black republic of Liberia was 
in the same way brought under American financial control. 

Now, it can certainly be argued that, in the modern world, 
small disorderly countries cannot be allowed to run wild ; 
the vital interests of a continental civilisation must be con- 
sidered. That is a perfectly reasonable position. and not 
less reasonable is it that the United States should take a 
decisive lead in the Western hemisphere, putting its resources 
of money and skill at the disposal of the weaker republics. 
But the point of the present development is that it deprives 
Washington of the power to exercise that lead. The fact 
undoubtedly is that, from the days of Knox to the days of 
Hughes, the State Department has permitted itself to be, in 
one republic after another, used by the astute financial 
brains of Wall Street for the building up of a financial 
empire of which Congress and the American people are in 
ignorance. 

There remains the baffling question of Mexico. The 
present Secretary of State’s policy continues that of Mr. 
Wilson, but in one important respect Mr. Hughes is evidently 
more exigent than his predecessors were. As in the case of 
Russia, he is making the surrender of certain economic 
principles the price of recognition. In respect, however, of 
the politico-military policy there has been a noteworthy 
change. When the Harding Administration came in, there 
was general expectation of an aggressive move. The 
interests working for intervention were spending money 
lavishly. The American Legion was eager to go in and “clean 
up” Mexico. To-day, however, there is no talk of war. The 
attitude of the Hearst Press is symptomatic of this change. 
For many years Mr. Hearst made use of the clamour of his 
newspapers to drive the United States into the conquest of 
Mexico, but within the past few months he has turned round 
and adopted a markedly different tone. His line now is 
patience, conciliation, and the recognition of the Obregon 
Government—roughly, that is to say, the same line as was 
taken by Dr. E. J. Dillon in his recent book, Mewico on the 
Verge. It is not easy to offer any specific explanation of Mr. 
Hearst’s conversion. He is no less of an American impe- 
rialist than before. More loudly than ever, if that were 
possible, does he abuse the imperialism and militarism of 
Europe, and proclaim that America must be kept free from 
contact with them and must be absolute mistress in her own 
house. But he has perhaps been convinced that President 
Obregon is waiting to come into line with the special 
American interests, especially in regard to the crucial Clause 
27 of the Carranza Constitution defining public rights in 
mining properties. Or it may be that for once he is simply 
being sensible, having been brought to see that, since the 
United States cannot annex or administer Mexico, a policy 
of conciliation must be a great deal better for the owners of 


property than a policy of aggression. 


THE USE OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. |] 

T's Public Library is still regarded by quite a number 
of people as a mere device by which servant 
girls may be enabled to read Miss Braddon at 

the expense of the ratepayers. It is true, of course, that 

to some extent yublic libraries serve as a popular substitute 
for the middle-class subscription libraries, and they are 


bound to keep a large supply of popular fiction. There is 
a certain danger, indeed, that high-minded librarians, 
sternly conscious of a mission to educate the public taste, 
may seek to ignore this very proper function of the public 
library and refuse to purchase second-rate fiction. But 
it is a worse mistake to exclude such laxative literature 
from the shelves than it would be to fill them with it. Most 
librarians steer, in fact, a middle course. Even when they 
scorn the client who reads nothing but novels, they stoop 
to conquer, in the hope that the hook baited with fiction 
may draw the fish up to higher things. But they are also 
at pains to provide good fare, both of literature and of 
technical and scientific books, for the amateur and the 
student. If their resources were larger, they could supply 
both sections of the public without stint. but they are 
almost always short of money, and inevitably the rival 
claims conflict. 

In the mind of the librarian thinking of his public, books 
divide themselves roughly into three classes—tosh, literature 
and technical appliances. We use the word “tosh” in 
no condemnatory sense, but merely to describe the books 
which are bought, not because they are good by any critical 
standard, but merely because they are readable. “ Litera- 
ture,’ of course, includes good fiction as well as poems, 
plays, essays and all manner of general creative work. 
“Technical appliances ” include all books which are read 
to serve a utilitarian purpose in the widest sense—books 
for students of every kind as well as ordinary manuals of 
trade or science. Between these three classes, which 
overlap to some extent, the librarian has to strike a balance. 
Literature has the first claim, and until the library has a 
reasonable stock of standard works it cannot afford to 
venture far into the region of either tosh or technique. 
But, given a going concern already provided well with 
standard literature, every week presents its problems of 
adjustment between the conflicting claims of the three 
groups upon the limited resources available for purchasers. 

Two factors have in the past made these resources smaller 
than they need have been. Until 1919, the maximum 
amount of the library rate was fixed by law so low as to 
make the provision of a reasonable service very difficult. 
Moreover, the benefactors to whom we are indebted for 
many of our public libraries were, in some cases, far more 
ready to spend money on buildings than on books. Large 
grants were secured and spent in the erection of large— 
and often very ugly—buildings. These buildings were 
got for nothing, but they were very expensive to keep up, 
and the library was often magnificently housed, but quite 
unable to buy out of its income a tolerable equipment of 
books. The tendency to build palaces has been checked 
in recent years, especially with the growth of branch libraries, 
and an improvement of service has been the result. The 
limitation in the library rate has also been lifted, but, in 
these Geddesian days, it is hard to find money for such a 
luxury as reading at the public expense. 

In spite of these obstacles, most of the big towns and a 
few of the small ones have developed very efficient services. 
Both the novel-reader and the lover of good books—the 
terms are by no means mutually exclusive—are well looked 
after, and of late years the better libraries, often in close 
touch with the elementary and secondary schools, have 
organised excellent juvenile departments. In this, as in 
many respects, this country has not gone nearly so far as 
the United States, but a good beginning has been made. 
The libraries have been least successful in caring for the 
student and the technician, who have often to go hungry 
or to avail themselves of other institutions. The reason 
is clear enough; the arts and sciences are many, and 
historical, scientific and technical works are numerous and 
expensive. Moreover, a good work of ordinary literature 
is a good book until it is worn out, but the scientist and 
the technician are always harassing the librarian by publish- 
ing indispensable new editions. Nor is this all. Most 
public libraries have a reference department, and there 
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is a constant difficulty, in the case of technical books, in 
deciding whether the lending or the reference department 
is the more appropriate place. The position is worst 
where the library is rigidly departmentalised, but even 
where books may be borrowed from the reference shelves, 
the student loses in one way at least part of what he gains 
in another. He can borrow the book he wants, if it is in, 
but when he wants it for reference, he finds that it is out. 

Under the present conditions of library administration, 
it is impossible either to solve this problem or to give the 
specialist student an adequate service of books. The 
library system has grown up purely on a local basis, and 
each town has attempted to meet its own needs without 
regard to the doings of its neighbours. As a result, the 
larger towns did far the best, and the countryside had 
practically no libraries at all until the Carnegie trustees 
stepped in with their rural scheme, since taken up by many 
of the County Councils with their aid. But localism not 
only failed to provide for the needs of the countryside ; 
it also placed an intolerable demand for self-sufficiency 
upon the shoulders of each urban library. It is obvious, 
however, that specialist students are not very many in 
relation to the general reading public, and that it would 
be foolish, even if it were possible, to provide a complete 
service of books for them in each district separately. 

The useful institution known as the Central Library for 
Students came into being, under the auspices of the Workers’ 
Educational Association, as an attempt to co-ordinate this 
branch of library work on a voluntary basis. It has grown 
very rapidly, and many public libraries now subscribe 
to it, and thus secure a call on its central store of books 
for students of every kind. But the need has far outrun 
the possibilities of purely voluntary provision. This was 
recognised by the Adult Education Committee which, in 
its excellent Report on Public Libraries, recommended that 
the Central Library should be taken over and made the 
nucleus of a national circulating library to which all the 
local libraries would subscribe, and from which all would 
draw their supplies of books too special or too expensive to 
be acquired locally. This part of the Committee’s Report 
unfortunately remains among the many unfulfilled aspira- 
tions of the post-war period. It will have to be carried 
into effect before a good book service can be assured either 
for the countryside or for the great majority of the towns. 

Apart, however, from the provision of a central library, 
there is the question of closer co-operation between the 
libraries of different localities. Something could be done 
by interchange of books between library and library, 
and especially in London a multiplicity of inferior reference 
libraries within working distance of one another could be 
replaced by fewer and better libraries still easy of access. 
The libraries of London and of some of the big groups of 
adjoining towns in other parts of Great Britain stand 
sorely in need of co-ordination into a single system. There 
is need, indeed, for many branch libraries and depots to 
which books can be sent near the reader’s home, but there 
is no case for half-a-dozen wholly distinct library services 
within a single homogeneous area. Six bad services are 
no substitute for one good service. This problem, of course, 
is intimately bound up with the whole question of Local 
Government administration. The library is not the only 
service which would benefit by the adoption of a larger 
area as the unit. 

At present, the public library is in the care of a separate 
committee of each council which has taken advantage of 
its powers under the Library Acts. There has been much 
controversy of late concerning this arrangement. The 
Adult Education Committee, standing for a wider conception 
of the educational system, held that the library should be 
brought under the control of the Education Authority, 
acting through a special sub-committee. Clearly, the 
public library can only do its work well if it is in the closest 
touch both with the schools and with the bodies organising 

adult education in the area. Theoretically just as it is 





right to broaden the idea of education so as to include every 
phase of organised cultural activity, it is right that the 
public library should be recognised as a part of the educa- 
tional system. The librarians themselves, however, are 
for the most part strongly opposed to the change, and hold 
that the Education Authority, regarding the library as 
quite a minor part of its work, would probably economise 
at its expense. For the time being, the librarians’ case 
is a strong one. To transfer the libraries to the Education 
Authority just now would be to invite drastic economies 
at their expense. But, for all that, the Adult Education 
Committee were right, and the transfer will come when the 
broader idea of education, which is already recognised, 
achieves the sanction of public opinion. 

It is improbable, now that the occasion of the Adult 
Education Committee’s Report has been let slip, that the 
needed reorganisation of the public library system will 
be made for some time to come. For the present, we must 
muddle on, each library acting for the most part on its 
own and therefore spending unprofitably much money 
which could be better used for the development of a co- 
ordinated system. The Central Library, we may hope, 
will continue to expand, but, clearly, it cannot do the work 
that is needed unless it is taken over, properly supported 
from public funds, and made the nucleus of a national 
system. The Carnegie trustees, we may hope, will continue 
their work in the stimulation of rural libraries, and the local 
libraries will extend their experiments in providing for the 
special needs of children, in devising forms of co-operation 
with their neighbours, in the increased use of book-boxes 
and travelling libraries, and in making general the “ open 
access ” to the shelves which all good librarians have long 
ago adopted. These steps and others like them all help 
to prepare the way for the properly co-ordinated library 
system which will come only by national action. 

The public library is important, not only because it 
places the best books at the disposal of the poor student 
or specialist, but also because it can be the most powerful 
of instruments in the education of the public taste. A good 
library does not content itself with handing across the 
counter the books which are demanded ; it allows the reader 
access to the shelves, and it provides persons who are ready 
to advise him and to put him on the track of the sort of 
books he wants. There is in this respect all the difference 
in the world between good and bad library administration. 
The good library is not merely a storehouse ; it is a place 
where children and adults alike learn what to read. The 
problem, therefore, of making the libraries efficient is not 
merely one of co-ordination or of providing a good service 
of books, but also one of getting the right people as 
librarians and assistants. Librarianship has achieved recog- 
nition of late years as a University course. If the course is 
post-graduate, well and good ; but the indispensable qualities 
for a good librarian are not bibliographical knowledge or 
even dexterity with card-indexes, but a good general education 
and a wide sympathy with all sections of the reading public. 
For the best librarian is not he who buys the best selection 
of books, or makes the best catalogue of them—important 
as these things are—but he who gets his books used to the 
best advantage. 


HONOURS 


r [*: desire to keep public life pure is apparently 
universal. Every Opposition believes in the 
necessity for it. There is no more painful spec- 

tacle than that of the loaves and fishes being distributed 

among people who do not deserve them. We do not know 
when the first protest was uttered against the improper 
distribution of honours. It was probably when Cain com- 
plained that Abel had bribed his way into the favour of 

Heaven. The “services rendered” never seem quite 

adequate to the Opposition. Jealousy alone would produce 
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an outcry against almost any conceivable honours list. 
Every human being is in one sense or another seeking 
promotion during a great part of his life, and it is the last 
humiliation for him to see someone else promoted over his 
head. Human nature is the same in the Army, the Civil 
Service, and the City office. Honour cannot be paid to 
one man without heartburnings among the others. How 
many officers become perfect cynics when war decorations 
are being discussed! They will tell you how this man got 
letters after his name through toadying to his superior 
officer—how another had a genius, not for soldiering, but 
for self-advertisement. While listening to them in their 
most sardonic moods, you would get the impression that 
all the deserving men in the Army were among those who 
had been overlooked, and that a military decoration was, 
as the lady said of the B.A. degree, a “ positive stigma.” 
That is how men preserve their self-respect. They have 
outbursts of disrespect for those who have been advanced 
above them. It is the same in every provincial town. 
The men who are not knights do not—in private—spare 
the reputations of the men who are. It is not only Cardiff 
that has been called “The City of Dreadful Knights.” 
Every city in England, we fancy, has been so called by the 
unknighted. The best way to preserve one’s reputation 
in the provinces is not to become a knight. It is extra- 
ordinary what an effect this has in calming the jealousy of 
neighbours. The refusal of a knighthood is the cheapest of 
all means of achieving fame as a modern Aristides. Ordinary 
men gasp with admiration at the disinterestedness of a 
human being who can make so great a refusal. It is taken 
for granted that no man who was self-seeking would throw 
away a chance of getting a title. Thus do the unentitled 
console themselves. Are they not all Aristideses, keeping 
out of reach of the spate of honours flowing from their 
source in corruption ? 

This, however, is only one side of the picture. It would 
be false to pretend that all the criticism of the distributions 
of honours is a mere froth of self-righteousness. In the 
first place, people who themselves have titles are as indignant 
in their criticism as people who have not. They are a 
Trade Union the members of which object to dilution. It 
is rather magnificent to be a ‘“‘duke”’’ when hardly anybody 
else is one. If everyone were a ‘‘duke,” however, then 
nobody would be a “duke ”’ in the present sense of the word. 
A title has, in itself, no value: it is valuable only in so far 
as it gives one precedence above the mass of one’s fellows. 
Consider how the word “ esquire ”’ has fallen into disrepute 
simply because its use became universal. There was a 
time when to receive a letter with “ esquire” after your 
name suggested that you belonged to a specially favoured 
order in society. It put you in a class above the masses. 
It gave you a place among the chosen few. Old gentlemen 
fought hard by writing letters to the papers to retain 
the ancient dignity of the word. They declared that it 
was ridiculous and misleading to address a man who was 
earning only two pounds a week as “ esquire.” They said 
that this was to destroy the meaning of words, and tearfully 
foretold the ruin of the English language as well as the ruin 
of society. As a matter of fact, the meaning of the word 
was destroyed as soon as “esquire” ceased to mean a 
knight’s attendant and was applied to all sorts of perfectly 
harmless people like lawyers. It is now scarcely used as 
a designation at all and is a mere expression of courtesy. 
It has really improved its meaning, like “ mister,” which 
once meant “master,” but now conveys nothing except 
conventional respect for an average male human being. 
Apparently, however, it does not convey quite so much 
respect as “ esquire,” and we understand that there are 
still men to be found who would be in a huff all morning 
if the first post brought them a letter on the envelope of 
which they were addressed as “ Mr.” The safest course 
is to address everybody as he wishes to be addressed. It 
pleases the taxi-drivers of Rome to be addressed as “‘ She,” 
which means, we believe, something like ‘* Your 


Excellency ” or “ Your Honour.” Well, if such is their 
taste, why not do your best to make a taxi-driver happy ? 
Life is short, and most words mean very little. And, any- 
how, a good taxi-driver deserves our respect in his own way 
quite as much as a good ambassador. 

It will be seen, however, how natural is the nervousness 
of dukes and marquises at the thought that every man 
may one day become a duke or a marquis just as every 
man has already become a “ mister” or an “ esquire.” 
And, indeed, it is a good many generations since the words 
began to be degraded below their original meanings. A 
** marquis ” no longer suggests a commander of the marches, 
and a “duke” is no longer a leader of anybody, unless it 
be of the Diehards. The last duke outside royalty who 
fully deserved the name was the Duke of Wellington, but 
the Duke of Northumberland, we suspect, would have 
thought very poorly of him at the time of the passing of 
the Reform Bill. Men of title, indeed, are no longer con- 
cerned about giving their titles meaning, but of preserving 
their social value. They are therefore more afraid of the 
spread of titles than of the spread of small-pox. Never 
were they more profoundly horrified than when Mr. Asquith 
threatened to create some hundreds of new peers in order to 
force the Veto Bill through the House of Lords. It was as 
though the Carlton Club had been about to be invaded by 
chimney sweeps. Life, they felt, would scarcely be worth 
living if there were too many peers. A world with too many 
peers, indeed, would be almost as bad as a world with no 
peers at all. They voted in the end for the Veto, not because 
they believed in the Veto, but because they believed in the 
limitation of output of titles. It is in the same mood that, 
on the appearance of every new Honours list, certain aristo- 
cratic journalists break out into denunciation of the cor- 
ruption of modern governments. They do not object to 
corruption, it seems to us, half as vehemently as they object 
to the flooding of the market with new titles. We infer 
this from the way in which they always write of the 
twentieth century as though it were more corrupt than the 
eighteenth. As a matter of fact, it is infinitely less corrupt 
in the giving of jobs, even if it is more indiscriminate in 
the giving of titles. In the eighteenth century, govern- 
ments gave money to titles: in the twentieth, they give 
titles to money. The latter custom seems to us to be the 
less objectionable from the point of view of the tax-payer. 

At the same time, it is in our opinion a good sign that 
there should be a steady stream of criticism of governments 
that give away titles for money. It is a sound instinct 
that is-suspicious of a rich man’s gift of money to the secret 
funds of a party and refuses to see in it a service worthy 
of being honoured by the State. No doubt the barons of 
the Middle Ages bought their lands and their titles by 
methods as self-seeking and unscrupulous as any millionaire 
could adopt to-day. They, too, in the beginning were 
adventurers and parvenus. Even so, their services were 
not a mere money transaction. They bought their positions 
with their swords, not with their cheque-books. It may 
be suggested that it is only the love of melodrama that 
makes men honour the sword more highly than the cheque- 
book. But we are convinced there is more in it than that. 
The man who helps you with his sword does so at the risk 
of his life: the man who helps you with his superfluous 
cash risks nothing and yet bribes his way into a position 
that generals can only win by winning battles. Not that 
there would be any great objection to the sale of titles if 
they were sold openly as ornaments, like gold watches. 
It might not be a bad method of lightening taxation if the 
Government were to open a shop for the sale of peerages 
in Bond Street. Then we should have it frankly admitted 
that a peer was merely a man rich enough to buy a title. 
At present this is never frankly admitted. There is always 
a pretence that he has rendered some services to entitle him 
or his descendants to make laws for Englishmen till the 
end of time—or, at least, till the end of the House of Lords. 

It may do little practical harm to give a rich man & 
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vote in the House of Lords. But much the same might be 
said about giving a rich man a vote in the present House of 
Commons. Everybody knows that many men get into the 
House of Commons merely because they are rich. Even so, 
we rightly differentiate between this and a system that 
would enable a rich man to purchase a constituency with 
frank cynicism. Theoretically at least the constituents 
can reject any rich man whom they do not like. If they 
could not, everybody would be raging against corruption. 
Human beings are extraordinarily patient in their attitude 
to the money power; but it is generally made clear that 
there is a limit to their endurance. It must not stalk too 
openly in the light of day. It must disguise itself as some 
kind of benevolence or disinterestedness. There is a taint 
on money, as the old Greek and Roman moralists knew, 
and, though it is all very well as a convenience for buying 
food and tobacco, it is rightly regarded as an outrage on 
human nature when a man attempts to use it to buy love 
or honour or justice or absolution from his sins. The 
tradesman’s view of life is contemptible except when it is 
applied to trade. There is no school of moralists, however 
materialistic, that has ever measured the virtues in terms of 
money. We do not ask the children in the schools, ‘* How 
much courage is there in a ten-pound note ?” or bid them 
‘Measure in pounds, shillings and pence the chastity of 
Lucretia.””’ No doubt there is a considerable amount of 
courage in a ten-pound note, and an independent income is 
a useful aid to chastity. Yet the virtues themselves are 
ultimately beyond the touch of money. Introduce money 
values into ethics, and you will have the most cynical 
philosophy that has yet been conceived. That explains our 
dislike of the too frank association of money with the dis- 
tribution of honours. The hatred of the money-power in 
public life is shown by the effect on many people’s imagina- 
tions of dark phrases about “‘ German gold ” and “ Bolshevik 
gold.” And millionaire’s gold can be quite as shocking. 
We do not know enough about the two peerages that have 
been discussed so vehemently in Parliament during the 
last few days to say how far the suggestion that they were 
paid for not in services but in money is justified. But it is 
well, at least, that even in these days gold should be scru- 
tinised with a suspicious eye, and that the right of rich men 
to buy public honours, not by services to the State, but by 
a cheque to a party treasurer, should be furiously challenged. 
If honours are to be sold, then it would be better to give 
them openly to the people who pay the largest Income Tax. 
The best solution would be that the honour of paying taxes 
should be confined to the titled classes. Then we should 
no longer be jealous of the dreadful knights and the still 
more dreadful noblemen. We should justly respect them 
as the knightliest and noblest of our race, and feel that this 
was the Golden Age indeed. 


GERMAN CHEAP LABOUR 


Frankfurt a/Main. June 19th. 


T is told—but the story has other forms—that once 
upon a time there was a German count who went 
to the Crusades. He was away for seven years and, 

when he returned, he had naturally much to say to his 
countess of his exploits, of cities taken, pagans slain and 
the like. When he had finished it was his wife’s turn. 
She nodded towards an attendant maiden, a curtain was 
raised and eight small boys, two of them twins, entered the 
hall. “I, too, my Lord, have not been idle,” said the 
countess, with a blush of modest merit. 

Germany has changed a great deal since the Crusades, 
but the German woman not at all. Her “ will to labour ”’ 
remains unchanged, and her achievement, I should imagine, 
is unequalled anywhere else in this post-war world. I 
have just returned from a tour through these parts, under- 
taken more particularly with a view to studying whether 





the distress in the rural districts is as severe as it undoubtedly 
is in the great cities. And the one outstanding portent 
in the farmsteads and the villages, the little towns and the 
big ones, is the amazing muster of tow-headed infantry. 
The whole of, for instance, the Lahn valley is surprisingly 
prolific. The fields, tilled to the last inch, are already 
bearing what they tell me will, with luck, be a bumper 
harvest. The orchards and the wayside trees are thick 
with ripe cherries and unripe apples or pears or plums ; 
the poultry-yards are positively overflowing with downy 
chicklets and ducklings. But the human crop is by far 
the most striking of all. The fields are alive with them, 
of all ages up to, say. twelve, helping their fathers and mothers 
to work—and be it said these German peasants are working 
with an energy which may well give cause for reflection to 
other countries. You pass whole coveys of them—funny 
little creatures with shaven heads—or neat pig-tails—at 
every turn in the road—the village streets and the village 
schools alike are positively overflowing with them. They 
are extremely well-mannered kiddies, too, the little boys 
uncapping and the little girls curtseying to the stranger 
with creditable unanimity. 

But the surprising thing about these battalions is at once 
their healthiness and their well-cared-for look. Everyone 
of them has been born either during the war itself or in the 
lean years which have succeeded it. It is notorious that 
the countryside did not suffer one-hundredth part as much 
as did the towns, during the war or since. But you would 
expect some signs of it to show in the children’s physique 
or mentality. As to the latter, I can only speak from hear- 
say, at least two country school teachers having told me 
that they are not only as quick to learn. but even quicker 
than their predecessors of pre-war days. Their physique 
speaks for itself. I have kept a careful note of it. I find 
that I have only seen three children in all the countryside 
that bore outward signs of poor physique. One was a 
little hunch-back girl, the others were what I was informed 
were bad cases of rickets. 

Incidentally, so far as the school curriculum goes, one 
very curious fact stands out so far as Hesse is concerned— 
and the same, I believe, is true of other parts of Germany 
also. The children are being taught scarcely anything of 
history. Of the recent war they know and are taught 
nothing at all. They do not know the names of the great 
battles and if they know those of such national leaders 
as Hindenburg or Bismarck, it is only because so many 
streets are named after them. The truth is, that grown-up 
Germany seems even more sick—perhaps with reason— 
of the war and everything to do with it than are the other 
countries that took part in it. Certainly, so far as the 
children are concerned, I can find no traces at all of any 
revanche idea—which is not to say that their elders have 
abandoned it by any means. A curious sidelight on 
this was given me in a wayside inn near the University 
city of Giessen, on the Lahn, where I talked with a German 
refugee from Alsace. He was full of complaints as to the 
French attitude towards him and his like, into which I 
need not enter here. But the most curious part of his 
expressed mentality was the assured manner in which he 
discussed the cleaning-up which would have to be done 
when Germany again takes over the disputed provinces. 
There was no question of “if” or “ how’’—there was 
no hint of animosity or of a new war; it was rather like 
listening to a landlord discussing the improvements to be 
made in his property when a tenant’s lease should come to 
anend. But this, of course, was an isolated example and 
cannot be taken as expressing the general attitude of the 
German people. And, as I say, in the children of the rural 
districts there is no trace of anything of the sort. 

So far as the great cities are concerned, the same over- 
flowing infantile population is noteworthy, but the conditions 
are not the same. To take a concrete example, I have 
spent some time studying the children attending the great 
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Annaschule, in the Rechneigraben here at Frankfurt. 
They are certainly very different creatures from their 
fellows in the villages. Particularly is this the case in 
their spirits. They play, indeed, in the playground, under 
the supervision of their teachers—who are, by the way, 
curiously reminiscent of the same kind of people in England, 
both in their appearance and cultural level, so that they 
might have stepped directly out of a German translation 
of one of H. G. Wells’s earlier and better stories. They 
direct the playground revels with a creditable enthusiasm, 
and, as I have said, the children play with as creditable 
earnestness. But there is no natural mischievousness or 
devilry among them, as you get in the country. Their 
teachers take pride in their good behaviour, of course, but 
it seems an unhealthy sign. though it is true that, except 
in the matter of history, the German school curriculum 
is unchanged, and a child needs very high natural spirits 
indeed to bear up against that. 

Age for age, I should say that these city children are 
pounds lighter than those of the country. They are cer- 
tainly clean—the German mother is as punctilious as ever 
on that point—but their clothing is poor to the point of 
tragedy. And the English Quakers whose relief work has 
had its local headquarters in these same schools have some 
pathetic stories to tell of the shifts to which the parents 
have been put to keep them clothed and fed at all—with 
condensed milk at 25 marks a tin and sugar at 20 marks a 
pound. But it is not my present purpose to deal with the 
question of German ruin or prosperity, but only to signalise 
the astounding industry of German women in this particular 
branch of industry. There is no need of statistics—the fact 
cries out to you at every corner, while I have continually 
come up against peasant families, in the past few weeks, 
with eight, ten or fifteen children as an ordinary thing. 
If one remembers, as against that, that the population of 
France has diminished by some 200,000 in the last twelve 
months—as the French Press chronicles with a certain 
mournful pride—it is certainly calculated to give France 
‘furiously to think” about the years to come. 

O. Mapox HvueErrer. 


Correspondence 
DEMOCRACY AND LEADERSHIP 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—I read with interest the article in last week’s issue on 
Democracy and Leadership. It expressed views which must 
have been in the minds of many whose daily task is concerned 
with the problems of Trade Unionism. No one will dissent 
from the dictum that it is the duty of leaders to lead. We 
should, however, keep in mind the special and peculiar character 
of Trade Union leadership. A general on the field of battle 
gives a personal order which has to be obeyed without question. 
The Trade Union leader has no such right : his qualities of leader- 
ship are more or less subject to the restriction of an Executive 
or a Delegate Council. When a leader is fully competent and 
sufficiently intelligent, the control may be more nominal than 
real, but it is there all the same. It is because of this limitation 
that the Trade Union leader is specially subject to criticism ; 
he is a servant rather than the boss. It is true, nevertheless, 
that a Trade Union official who is more of a boss than a servant 
is usually the more successful in his leadership. 

The leader of the moment has no right to complain if others 
show a desire to take his place. The very nature of his position 
makes it subject to constant challenge. Sometimes the issues 
are personal, but more often they are concerned with differences 
on policy. The test is the motive behind the desire. The most 
skilful leader cannot expect to be immune from attack. No one 
with progressive instincts would wish it to be otherwise. Without 
criticism, policies would grow rank and leaders would become 
rickety. Therefore a welcome—and a hearty welcome, please 
—to the opponent who brings intelligent criticism to bear on a 
leader who needs it. Democracy can usually be trusted to dis- 
tinguish between a genuine and a spurious opposition. 

There is a good deal to be said in favour of the author’s view 
that leaders should be chosen for their abilities and training 





instead of by popular election. But if the choice of leaders 
were to be confined to a specially trained class, the movement 
would, I think, suffer. It is probable that the most successful 
type of Trade Union leader would be missed in such a process 
of selection. Administrative ability is important, but it is 
secondary to those other qualities that make a man a good 
leader. 

The creation of huge industrial unions has made the task of 
leadership far more difficult than it used to be. In some respects 
it has also made industrial improvement more difficult. There 
is a limit to the advantages of amalgamation. The law of 
diminishing returns applies to this process as to many others, 
The larger and more comprehensive the organisation the more 
amenable it becomes to economic law, against which Trade 
Unionism is and must be for ever striving. A small union can 
often squeeze through an economic difficulty which would com- 
pletely baffle a larger and more cumbrous organisation. Polliti- 
cally, the position is reversed ; the larger bodies are the more 
powerful, the smaller count for very little. 

My own conclusion is that the standard of leadership in the 
Trade Union movement would not be greatly improved by any 
mere process of selection. While it is largely true that leaders 
are born, not made, it is also true that many, like Topsy, just 
grow, and in either case the rank and file can usually be trusted 
to choose the best fitted rather than the most popular. Still, 
as an experiment, it would be instructive if some enterprising 
Trade Union would choose a man for his assumed qualifications, 
make him directly and wholly responsible for everything, sans 
Executive, sans Delegate Council, sans Ballot ; then, at the end 
of five years, we—well, we should know.—Yours, etc., 

June 25th. T. E. Naytor. 


THE CASE OF JOHN GALSWORTHY 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

Srir,—I am sorry to trouble you again, but I should think you 
would hardly prefer that Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe’s letter should go 
without reply. Your correspondent is perhaps right in taking 
exception to my remark about no great master of fiction being a 
propagandist. The words are ill chosen, or rather the statement 
is too abrupt. What I meant, as is clear enough from the whole 
tenor of my letter, is that no great master of fiction has sub- 
ordinated his art to his propagandism. From one point of view 
Defoe and Richardson and Dickens were propagandists, but they 
were in the first place artists. 

Mr. Ratcliffe refers to me as not wishing to be regarded as 
having an educated person’s view of the writer’s craft. But 
really, as regards the view objected to, the requirement is not so 
much education as a modicum of common sense and a minimum 
of capacity for drawing an inference. Thus, Mr. Galsworthy 
calls his book, The Man of Property. He bids us observe that 
one item of the man’s property, and that the most important, is 





his wife. He makes the man, asserting his right in his property, 
commit an outrage—what Mr. Bullett calls a legalised rape—on 
this wife. Is there no “ didactic purpose” here ? Would not a 


very limited intelligence suggest to its owner that Mr. Galsworthy 
is here pointing a moral: the moral that this rape should be 
unlegalised, in short, that the law countenancing it should be 
altered ? If this is not propagandism I am too dull, apart from 
anything education might have done for me, to imagine what is. 
If the bald introduction of such a horror is not a subordination of 
art to propaganda, why, then the only conclusion is that the 
author has no art to subordinate—which is far, toto coelo, from 
the fact in the case of Mr. Galsworthy.—Yours, etce., 

Oxford. PauL Hookuam. 

June 24th. 


MARIA CHAPDELAINE 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—When my copy of Tue New StTaTesMAn reaches me in 
Canada the page I usually turn to first is the one signed by 
Miss Rebecca West. It was, therefore, a great shock to me to 
realise that she had entirely misunderstood, and consequently to 
a large extent failed to appreciate, Louis Hémon’s beautiful novel, 
Maria Chapdelaine. 

It was not that Hémon harboured a dream “ that there is a 
region on this earth where life is bland and does not lacerate ” ; 
it was rather that he was an explorer, not of undiscovered lands, 
but in that quest which is to some of us the most fascinating 
one in this world, that of seeing life through the eyes of others. 

Miss West reminds us that Hémon lived in Canada only eighteen 
months, but comprehension does not depend on time. To a 
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nature so sensitive as Hémon’s an understanding would come in 
eighteen days such as others could never gain in eighteen years. 

Is it, perhaps, the result of the complex city life of a thickly 
populated country of the older civilisation that makes an 
English reviewer feel that “‘ Hémon’s interest in the family which 
is his subject is strictly conditional on their good behaviour ” ? 
Here, where the influence of wide, open spaces and sunshine lets 
us still feel that the simple natural life is the normal one, we can 
realise the whole beauty of this story, and marvel at the power 
of the young author who could so successfully capture the 
fascination and the terror of the Canadian forest, the simplicity 
and nobility of the French Canadian peasant, and weave both 
these threads into an idyll where a great love is met by Fate and 
made to give way to a life of prosaic duty. 

Louis Hémon never for one moment imagined he had met the 
“real, right people.” He realised, as many of us have been 
forced to do, the enigmas which Fate constantly brings into our 
lives. Understanding and sympathising with the simple French 
Canadians as he did, Hémon gathered the material for a tale 
which has appealed to every lover of literature in Canada. It 
would be a pity if a review, so lacking in understanding, should 
prevent Maria Chapdelaine from being appreciated in England 
as it should be.—Yours, etc., ALICE M. Grsson. 

Toronto. 

June 15th. 


A COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The case arising from the application for a Faculty to 
remove from Thaxted Church the Irish Tri-colour and a red 
banner bearing the text, ‘‘ He hath made of one blood all nations,”’ 
will be heard at Chelmsford on Saturday, July 8th. 

Forsix years these flags have borne their witness to the principle 
that the Christian religion is intimately concerned with politics. 
The Irish Flag, now the flag of the Irish Free State, was intro- 
duced to express the conviction that the Christian religion 
champions oppressed nationalities and that Christendom has 
been the nursing mother of nations. The other banner is com- 
plementary, expressing the principle that nationality is not 
enough and that according to Christ nations should league them- 
selves into a World Commonwealth. 

The Churchwardens and the Parochial Church Council—elected 
recently on this issue—are unanimously with me in fighting 
to retuin these flags. We distinguish carefully, in our teaching 
here, between Commonwealth and Empire: supporting the 
British Commonwealth but attacking vigorously the Imperialism 
that dominates and exploits subject peoples. 

The costs of the case, which has been forced upon us, will be 
very heavy and our people are very poor. We should therefore 
be grateful for any contributions that your readers care to send 
us.—Yours, etc., ConrAaD NOEL. 

Thaxted. 

June 23rd. 


OWEN’S LABOUR NOTES 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Being about to publish for educational purposes— 
especially for the use of workmen’s education centres—a series 
of lantern-slides illustrating the origin and history of money, I 
should greatly wish to know whether any one of your readers 
could most kindly tell me where I could find, and if possible 
get a yooeeres of one of Richard Owen’s Labour Hours’ Paper- 
money Bills. The British Museum apparently does not possess 
a sample, but possibly somebody in Lanark has preserved a 
specimen of the great philanthropist’s clever invention. Your 
kindness in printing the above request in the columns of your 
widely read weekly would be highly appreciated, and would be 
mentioned with pleasure in the printed explanatory text of the 
lantem-slide series by the undersigned faithful reader of THE 
NEw SraTesMAN.—Yours, etc., 

Rosert E1sier, Ph.D., 
Late Fellow of the Austrian R.T. Institute 
for Historic Research at the Vienna University. 

Munich. 

June 28rd. 


« AND ” 


To the Editor of Tux New Statesman, 


S1z,—Mr. Belloc, in his article on the word “ and,” states at 
the end thereof that he has “ managed to avoid” using that 
word in his own sentences throughout those three columns. He 
lies. He uses it (may God pardon him !) nine times.—Yours, etc., 

} O. Y. Dewirr. 
| 


“DOMINUS TEACUM” 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. Robert Bridges (according to our friend “ Affable 
Hawk”) has attributed to “the Cowley Fathers” one of the 
favourite after-dinner stories of the late Monsignor Benson. 
It was a new convert, on the first morning of a retreat, who 
hailed the a at the bedroom door with the delighted 


cry: “Oh, thank you so much! Put it down on the mat, 
please.””—Yours, etc., EstuerR Woop. 
Hampstead, 
June 19th. 


Miscellany 
THE POETRY OF ECSTASY 


T is sometimes maintained by good judges of poetry 

I that Shelley was a supreme master only when he 

was working on a small scale, and that his longer 
poems, however full of beauties, are weak in construction 
and unequal in texture. This view has much to be said for 
it. Shelley was by nature a lyrical poet, and the more 
lyrical his subject-matter, the more perfect is likely to be 
his sense of design and quality. His most passionate 
moods, whether of ecstatic hope or of disillusionment and 
despair, naturally condense themselves into clear brief 
forms, where no rhythm or phrase is without its function. 
In poetry of this kind the greatness of his art is self-evident. 
Yet it would be an injustice to Shelley’s genius to confine 
our interest to his shorter and more perfect poems. The 
same qualities which give to these their greatness, we find 
freely developed in the ampler spaces of his Prometheus, 
Adonais and Epipsychidion, which are in fact lyrics of 
enormous dimensions. When a purely lyrical poet attempts 
to create larger forms, he generally either ceases to be 
lyrical or is so only fitfully. Shelley’s peculiarity is that 
he could conceive and execute a poem many pages long 
with a sustained lyrical energy almost equal to that which 
inspired his Ode to Night or “‘One word is too often 
profaned.” The Prometheus, it is true, contains much 
dross, and the Triumph of Life was left in too unfinished a 
state for us to judge clearly what he might have made of 
it; but Adonais and Epipsychidion are great poetical 
designs, in which all the parts are worthy of the whole. We 
may not be in the mood to listen, but once we have 
surrendered to the enchantment, there is little that need 
awaken our critical instinct, or inhibit our enjoyment. A 
happy excuse for re-reading Epipsychidion has been given 
us by a beautiful and remarkably cheap reprint.* The 
only blemish I can find in it is an irritating but easily 
corrected misprint, twenty-five lines from the end, “ In 
another’s substance finding food,” instead of “In one 
another’s,” a misprint which destroys not only Shelley’s 
music, but his meaning. 

A fascinating but too seldom discussed problem of 
esthetics is that of the relative pace at which the verse of 
different poets is felt to move. This is by no means a 
purely metrical question. Every poet has his own intellect- 
ual and esthetic peculiarities, which unconsciously pre- 
determine the speed of his verse, whatever may be the 
metre he is using. Shakespeare’s jealous Leontes talks with 
a breathless, hysterical rapidity in verses that are formally 
identical with those of the opening speech of Milton’s 
Samson; and a comparison between the leisurely heroic 
couplets of Endymion, and the unflagging velocity of 
Marlowe’s Hero and Leander, suggests an interesting study 
of opposed zxsthetic temperaments. Now of all English 
poets there is none, not even Marlowe or Swinburne, whose 
natural pace is so swift, or whose breath is so long, as 
Shelley’s. This is most evident when he is using some metre 
that in other hands has been made the vehicle of slow and 
stately movement. Thus Terza Rima, when treated by 
Dante as a succession of three-lined stanzas, is one of the 
most deliberate of metrical forms. Yet few even of 


* Epipsychidion. Selwyn and Blount. 6s. and 7s.6d. 
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Shelley’s poems produce such an effect of unbroken im- 
petuosity as the Ode to the West Wind and the Triumph of 
Life ; and these are both written in Terza Rima. They are 
composed in long periods of gigantic stride and energy. 
The pauses, when they come, hardly ever coincide with the 
termination of a triplet, so that the Dantesque three-lined 
structure is entirely obliterated. The swiftness and ampli- 
tude, at which Shelley was aiming, would have been 
impossible had he allowed the rhyme-pattern to control his 
movement. 

In these two poems we may consider, if we choose, that 
he was doing triumphant violence to a reluctant medium ; 
but in writing Epipsychidion he was helped rather than 
hindered by the heroic couplet, which is far the swiftest of 
English decasyllabic metres. The opportunity was con- 
genial to Shelley, and he made exuberant use of it. His 
theme is a spiritual ecstasy, and seldom has ecstasy created 
for itself a more beautiful form. Poetry of this kind is 
somewhat of an exotic rarity in English literature. In 
spite of Crashaw and Blake, and Donne’s Anniversaries, 
it is rather to the Persian Sufi poets, such as Jalalu *ddin 
Rumi, that we must look for its most perfect expression. 
But the raptures of the Sufis, like most mystical poetry, 
are apt to be sterilised and dehumanised by theological 
bias. Moreover their rigid metrical form, a mosaic, or 
rather a jewelled necklace of self-contained couplets, is not 
free and plastic enough to be the medium of any sustained 
lyrical flight. But Shelley laboured under neither of these 
disadvantages. His mystical idealism, tenuous and ethereal 
as it sometimes became, was yet fundamentally human, 
and the verse forms which he had inherited were easily 
able to support the most hazardous adventures of his 
“harmonious madness.” Harmony indeed, as well as 
madness, is a primary requisite in the poetry of ecstasy; 
and here Shelley has had few rivals and no superiors. His 
deficiencies lie in a different direction. 

Every supreme artistic excellence, when carried to its 
highest power, involves a certain sacrifice of other excel- 
lencies; and Shelley’s instinctive preoccupation with move- 
ment as a means of emotional expression was inconsistent 
with other qualities which we admire in poets of a more 
deliberate style, such as Dante and Keats. As Mr. Clutton- 
Brock has pointed out, “ he certainly represents less than 
any other great poet... . There isan incessant passing of one 
image into another, just as there is an incessant momentum 
in the verse. The mind cannot rest on any passage any 
more than on a passage in some impetuous piece of orchestral 
music.” This is true, and goes far to explain the dissatis- 
faction which many feel with regard to much of Shelley’s 
work. But in Epipsychidion he was fortunate in a subject 
matter that could evoke what was best both in his mind and 
in his art. I have chosen the following passage for quotation, 
not because none more beautiful could be found, but because 
none better illustrates the greatness and the limitations 
of Shelley’s poetry: 

She met me, Stranger, upon life’s rough way, 
And lured me towards sweet Death; as Night by Day, 
Winter by Spring, or Sorrow by swift Hope, 
Led into light, life, peace. An antelope, 

In the suspended impulse of its lightness, 
Were less wthereally light: the brightness 

Of her divinest presence trembles through 
Her limbs, as underneath a cloud of dew 
Embodied in the windless Heaven of June, 
Amid the splendour-wingéd stars, the Moon 
Burns, inextinguishably beautiful : 

And from her lips, as from a hyacinth full 

Of honey-dew, a liquid murmur drops, 

Killing the sense with passion ; sweet as stops 
Of planetary music heard in trance. 

In her mild lights the starry spirits dance, 

The sunbeams of those wells which ever leap 
Under the lightnings of the soul—too deep 
For the brief fathom-line of thought or sense. 
The glory of her being, issuing thence, 

Stains the dead, blank, cold air with a warm shade 
Of unentangled intermixture, made 


By Love, of light and motion: one intense 
Diffusion, one serene Omnipresence, 

Whose flowing outlines mingle in their flowing, 
Around her cheeks and utmost fingers glowing 
With the unintermitted blood, which there 
Quivers (as in a fleece of snow-like air 

The crimson pulse of living morning quiver), 
Continuously prolonged, and ending never, 
Till they are lost, and in that Beauty furled 
Which penetrates and clasps and fills the world ; 
Scarce visible from extreme loveliness. 


But the poem, though designed as a lyrical unity, is not 
without skilfully modulated contrasts of mood : 
True Love in this differs from gold and clay, 
That to divide is not to take away. 
Love is like understanding, that grows bright, 
Gazing on many truths. 


This is part of a calmer reflective interlude, written in a 
key remote from the ecstatic opening. It leads directly 
to the long spiritual autobiography that culminates in the 
marvellous climax: ‘*‘ Twin Spheres of light,” etc. Then 
the mood changes once more, and in two hundred verses as 
purely beautiful as any he ever wrote, Shelley describes the 
island-paradise of his dream, to which he invites his beloved 
to fly with him from an uncongenial world: 

The blue Agean girds this chosen home, 

With ever-changing sound and light and foam, 
Kissing the sifted sands, and caverns hoar ; 

And all the winds wandering along the shore 
Undulate with the undulating tide ; 

There are thick woods where sylvan forms abide ; 
And many a fountain, rivulet, and pond, 

As clear as elemental diamond, 

Or serene morning air; and far beyond, 

The mossy tracks made by the goats and deer 
(Which the rough shepherd treads but once a year), 
Pierce into glades, caverns, and bowers, and halls 
Built round with ivy, which the waterfalls 
Illumining, with sound that never fails 
Accompany the noonday nightingales. 

The finale returns to the ecstatic key, in which the poem 
has opened, broadening and deepening like a great river 
when it meets the sea. After all, the best commentary on 
Epipsychidion is the echo from Dante which Shelley has 
used as a prelude to the most personal and perhaps the most 
beautiful of his poems: 

My Song, I fear that thou wilt find but few 

Who fitly shall conceive thy reasoning, 

Of such hard matter dost thou entertain ; 

Whence, if by misadventure, chance should bring 
Thee to base company (as chance may do), 

Quite unaware of what thou dost contain, 

I prithee, comfort thy sweet self again, 

My last delight! tell them that they are dull, 
And bid them own that thou art beautiful. 


R. C. TREVELYAN. 


M. MARCHAND AT THE 
INDEPENDENT GALLERY 


MARCHAND has so many admirers among English 

M amateurs that his present exhibition will be visited 
+ with expectant curiosity. They will wish to see 

what answer he gives in his maturity to the high promise of 
his early work. He has arrived at a stage which is often a 
somewhat difficult one in an artist’s career, both for himself 
and his admirers. Something of the zest and élan which the 
first discovery of his own temperament gives to an artist has 
begun to subside, his efforts are quite rightly directed to 
consolidating his position—he must dig himself in before 
beginning a fresh attack. And conversely his admirers have 
become accustomed to his method of approach ; they are 
familiar with his angle of vision: the delighted surprise 
with which they greeted a new discovery has worn off and 
can no longer be counted on. At the best they must be 
content with the calmer though more solid satisfaction of 
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seeing that personal vision ever more clearly and more fully 
expressed. Some such considerations may explain the 
diverse feelings which, speaking for myself, I experienced in 
the present exhibition. I felt that, as compared with earlier 
exhibitions of M. Marchand held in London, there was both 
gain and loss. I found, moreover, to my great satisfaction 
that the gains were more solid and of greater consequence 
than the losses ; and that where I felt a sense of disappoint- 
ment it was possible to assign it to some temporary or acci- 
dental cause. 

Particularly in the landscapes I find a greater diversity of 
motive than there used to be. It is possible to divide them 
almost into two groups. In one M. Marchand expresses his 
feeling for plastic sequences, his ideas of composition in 
depth, with an increased force and precision. In the other 
group he seems to me to have been led away by some other 
aspects of nature which, by the fascination of some unex- 
pected opposition, has made him mistake it for the object 
of his search. I will take instances. No. 24, St. Paul :— 
One is standing on a terrace bounded on the left by a high 
wall; one looks over a wide, undulating country with a 
little hill town occupying the middle distance and a vast 
expanse of sky. Now here the choice of quantities, the re- 
cessions and the modelling have to me but little plastic sig- 
nificance. I find myself dwelling at once on the scenic 
qualities of the vision. I recall, no doubt. something of the 
surprise which I might have in travelling on coming sud- 
denly up on this splendid expanse. And here I must guard 
against misapprehension : what I have said might give rise 
to the supposition that this was a vulgarly poetical picture. 
It is nothing of the kind. M. Marchand is much too serious 
and too genuine a painter for that. There is no romantic 
emphasis, no underlining of the scenic effect ; he does not 
make the hill town appear more isolated, more inaccessibly 
perched than it is. He does not dig round it more pre- 
cipitous ravines—in fact, he is utterly innocent of any of the 
well-known appeals to romantic feeling. Only since the 
motive contains in itself scenic rather than plastic values it 
fails, I think, of any particular conviction or intensity. 

I put against this No. 3—Jardins en Terrasses. One is 
looking down a sloping olive yard to a hill-side opposite 
terraced with stone walls from the bottom to the top, which 
is crowned by a row of houses with a tiny strip of sky above ; 
all is seen in bright, flat, hard sunlight. In the foreground 
on either hand are the dark trunks and branches of olive 
trees, with a figure in shadow at the foot of one of them. It 
is what from a picturesque point of view one might call a 
thoroughly ungrateful subject. A description in paint of 
this succession of stone walls going perfectly straight across 
the field of vision would be intolerably dull ; but this is no 
mere description. M. Marchand’s intimate feeling for his 
matiére, his subtle perception of delicate variations of tone, 
his power to express recessions, to create the visual hollow, 
his vigorous workmanlike touch, the feeiing for form which 
enables him to realise the thrust of the tree trunks, and his 
austere simplicity of colour which yet gives all the purity 
and brilliance of the effect : all these things taken with the 
fine architectural simplicity and solidity of the design make 
this a triumphant success. 

Another picture of the same quality is the Coup de Mistral 
(No. 9), where the steely blue of sea and sky and the leaden 
tone which the cold, dry wind lays on the land, have inspired 
him to a new and fine colour harmony, dry and unprepos- 
sessing perhaps, but worked out with a fine consistency and 
limpid purity. Here, too, the harsh, rectangular forms of the 
buildings and the sharp, upright of the cypress have their 
exact significance, and the choice of proportions shows a 
master of design. And, fortunately, there are many more 
such works in the exhibition. 

The two elements which I have tried to distinguish in 
M. Marchand’s landscapes both come together in the big 
Maternity (No. 20). This looks far better than it did in the 
autumn Salon, and I am glad to have the opportunity to 
revise the impression it then made on me. I think M. 


Marchand has never done anything better than the central 
and most crucial part of this picture. The plastic rhythm 
of the nude breast and arms of the mother and the body of 
the child is extremely beautiful. He has woven these 
complex movements into a single whole of almost sculptural 
completeness and coherence. The drawing is everywhere 
large, simple and firm. And this is the essential part of the 
picture. It is a splendid piece of direct and solid painter’s 
workmanship controlled by a fine sensibility. But was 
M. Marchand wise to turn this solid piece of objective 
vision, this complete study from the model, into a “ Mater- 
nity” ? I cannot help thinking that when the idea of doing 
this occurred to him it exercised an unfortunate influence on 
the rest of the picture. It led, I think, to certain accents in 
the head of the mother which were not dictated by purely 
plastic considerations, and it led to his introducing a land- 
scape background, a reminiscence of a Paris banlieue, which 
has to my feeling no intimate connection with the figure. 
The mother and child are quite evidently painted in a studio 
light. Had M. Marchand kept the actual background before 
which they sat, his infallible sense of relations would have 
made him follow through an unbroken sequence of reliefs 
and spaces into the rest of the design. As it is, 1am brought 
up by a sudden break in the texture whenever my eyes stray 
from the figure to its surroundings. 

I turn now to the other figure pieces, and here I find 
nothing but solid achievement and steady progress. The 
portrait of M. Raverrat (No. 25) is admirable. The placing is 
just, and the vigorous relief is obtained by means of sur- 
prising simplicity. The drawing and modelling of the head are 
particularly fine. The large synthetic treatment of the forms 
has enabled M. Marchand to find an easy and flowing rhythm 
which expresses at once the form and the character. It is at 
once a portrait in the literal sense of the word and an impres- 
sive formal design. He has avoided altogether the descriptive 
and accidental, and within a severely restricted scheme of 
browns and greys he has managed to attain luminosity 
and brilliance. There is much in these paintings that 
reminds one of Courbet. M. Marchand has something 
of his “ fist” in the downright straightforwardness and 
uncompromising assertion of his statements. This ex- 
treme simplicity and directness of vision enable him to 
give a surprising value and purity to his colour. This 
is especially noticeable in the richness and transpar- 
ency of his shadows. Without losing anything of the 
intensity of their contrasts with the light, they yet have 
nothing of the muddiness and neutrality which a more 
anxious and timid handling would give. M. Marchand 
never takes refuge in a non-committal statement. There is 
a portrait of a red-faced, weather-beaten peasant girl in a 
blue dress seen against a dark red chair-back which scarcely 
strikes one at first as of particular interest. But a closer 
scrutiny discovers in this perhaps as much as in anything 
here M. Marchand’s great qualities as a painter. The larger 
aspects of the form are held with uncompromising sureness 
and are expressed in handling of the utmost simplicity and 
directness. The matiére is dense, rich and transparent, and 
the colour, for all its unflattering dryness, has a deep re- 
sonance. This is the painters’ art at its best. There is no 
confectionery, no fabrication of agreeable pigment; the 
quality comes directly out of the necessities of expression. 
If our Professors are alive to their opportunities they will 
send all their pupils here to see and study this; since one 
can learn more easily from one’s own contemporaries than 
from any old master, and no better example could be found 
of sheer downright good painting than this. Some of the 
drawings—particularly the figure drawings—are very good.- 
Here, too, there is nothing brilliant or clever—all is pur- 
poseful and exact. The artist’s feeling for the essentials of 
direction and volume enables him to realise his figures with 
something of the synthetic power that we see in primitive 
sculpture, and this without any hint of archaism, with no 


imposition of a ready-made style. 
Rocer Fry. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OTHING is more discouraging to writers than to 
N observe how quickly good books are forgotten. 
To make an impression on the public an author 
must take the pugilist’s tip and go on hitting in the same 
place. But a conscientious writer may be reluctant to 
do this. He says to himself: ‘“‘ There, I’ve done that as 
well as I am likely to do it! Now I'll try something else.” 
He may be discouraged by the scant notice his work has 
received, or death may put an end to his labours ; what- 
ever cause prevented him, whether faint-heartedness, 
conscientiousness or death, his good book is not likely 
to be remembered, if it is not kept alive by subsequent 
books. They may, those subsequent books, be inferior. 
It does not matter. They act as corks to keep his best 
work afloat. The discriminating may admire him for a 
book which by itself would have sunk, but the next genera- 
tion of readers (for literary purposes a generation is about 
twelve years) will not hear of him at all if he has not some 
hold, too, upon the larger public of readers. 


* * * 


In 1910 Messrs. Duckworth published a long novel by 
A. F. Wedgwood. It was the author’s first and last book ; 
he was killed in the war. The Shadow of a Titan obtained a 
few enthusiastic reviews and had a good number of enthu- 
siastic readers. But many were diffident about their estima- 
tion of it. It was a queer story, full of obvious faults. It was 
utterly unconvincing in parts; written in a style which 
owed much to Meredith (the author likewise being determined 
to strike a spark out of every subject laid on the anvil) ; 
wildly romantic, it was full of high spirits which also some- 
times did duty for wit, though wit also was there. 
But there was an imaginative vigour in it, a mastery 
of phrase, a resolve at all costs that the reflection 
of life in fiction should be more exhilarating and 
heightened than experience itself, which made it unforgett- 
able to me. The story oscillates ; it rocks backwards and 
forwards. Sometimes the scene is laid in a country house 
in the midlands, sometimes on a Yorkshire moor, sometimes 
in South America ; and there is a strange mingling through- 
out of normal life in the shires, hunting and love-making, 
with the grandiose, ominous exotic. 


* * * 


Sometimes one of these scenes comes back to me, detached 
from the story, so that for a moment I wonder if I have 
dreamt it: a potato patch sloping into mist between 
stone walls—an orchard on the edge of nowhere, broken 
and ruined—who left that rotten spade among the weeds ? 
—and a girl longing for stability and peace, listening in 
the dripping mist to the violent protestations of an erratic, 
fierce little lover. When again, or in what dream, did I 
whirl over the snow in a sledge to a spill and a sprained ankle 
at the end, with a wilful, spirited and frivolous, blue-eyed, 
pink and golden girl-heiress, for whom—what a pity !—I 
didn’t care at all? Then I remember I read about that 
also in The Shadow of a Titan. The story has melted from 
my mind, but scenes from it have become, thanks to a 
peculiar oblique imaginative drive in the author, scenes in 
my own private imaginative life, so that I have even been 
near thinking sometimes I had invented them myself. 


* * * 


Here is a description of De la Camara, the Titan whose 
shadow is thrown upon the book. I quote it at length, 
because a long quotation gives the reader a chance to 
savour the quality of the writing : 


Broad and heavy, its outline tallies with an imagined vulcan, 
clumsy and immobile, such as stirred the laughter of the gods upon 





Olympus, but this face can stir no laughter, human or divine, for 
it is the face of a vulcan, slave-driven by the fear of eternal damnation 
intimately considered upon. Suppose such a vulcan working in g 
stithy where the iron is men’s fortunes, molten in the flame of g 
persecuting hatred, forged not with hammers but with keen and 
callous forethought, beaten into shapes beautiful only to those 
who are beyond considerations of mercy and compassion. Remem. 
ber, moreover, that the tools of this stithy are amenable only on 
persuasion, that he who uses them must continually stiffen the 
backslidings of the great, must circumvent the whims of the 
influential. Into such a stithy put a vulcan that has his own human 
weaknesses to contend with, his own personal enmities to sacrifice ; 
let him work for expiation of a crime he dares not confess ; let his 
methods be crooked and stealthy. Yet when he comes out of that 
stithy with his weapons true and sharp for action, his face will be 
not only cruel, but cruel and noble ; one would say also intellectual ; 
but an intellect that has been so nightmare-driven as has been 
Camara’s becomes a thing of the brutes, and of all the qualities 
that mark him fear is the dominant trait ; on his forehead there 
is a dignity raked together under the guns of hostile opinion ; round 
his mouth are lines of mordant asperity—(“I design, I execute,” 
he once said to Celia, ‘‘ but others get the kudos. I am the cart- 
horse of the cause,” and Celia, looking at his mouth, had laughed 
that the cart-horse should carry so obviously the whip); in the 
slow motion of his eyes is a patience which in a world of noisy 
enthusiasms running hither and thither amounts to cunning more 
deadly than quick wits can conceive of. Yet, over all these, fear 
dominates. ‘Therefore is Camara’s face the face of a beast, the 
face of a mind to which all the greatest triumphs of human thought, 
of art, of music, of humour, are as little to be considered as is a 
football kicked to and fro upon a side street, mere scribbling on 
the margin of the book of life whose letterpress regards solely the 
aggrandisement of the Roman Church, the universal acceptance of 
her dogmas, and especially of her ceremonies; the face of a man 
outcast from the peace of God. 

Over the baleful serenity of such a face, imagine now the twitchings 
and retchings of sea-sickness, and you will have some conception of 
the lover to whom Celia sprang, before whom she bowed with a 
trembling and beautiful adoration. 

* * * 


The author was shot in action on March I4th, 
1917. A few stories, a play, one or two fragments, were 
privately printed afterwards by his widow. One of the 
fragments, Dr. Dimordis, promised particularly well ; only 
the opening was written. It was to be the story of two 
blind twins, villainously ill-treated by an old miser, who 
end by murdering him. 

* * * 

Captain Wedgwood was a man of genius. That word 
is used indiscriminately as a term of the highest praise ; 
it would be a benefit to criticism if it were used a little 
more precisely as well as more sparingly. It suggests 
first a peculiar imaginative intensity and secondly that 
the processes by which a writer attains his effects baffle 
examination. It does not follow that because a man is 
a genius he is an artist, or even that his work excels that of 
a man whom no one would call a genius. Mr. D. H. Law- 
rence has genius, for example, yet few would rank his work 
beside the best books of Mr. George Moore, whose insight 
is far more under the control of reason and the artistic 
sense. Emily Bronté strikes one as possessing much more 
genius that Jane Austen; Blake seems to be more of a 
genius than Milton. In Milton the genius is, of course, 
there, but so combined with other qualities that it does 
not at once appear as the predominant quality as it does 
in Blake. 

* * * 

Keen once drew a picture of a Scotsman in the act of 
saying that William Shakespeare must have been a most 
extraordinary person, because things came into his head 
which would never have come into his own—never. That 
amazement is an essential part of the impression 
which “a stroke of genius ” produces in us. Its value is 
another question. It is inconceivable that we ourselves, 
or anyone else but the author, should have made that 
impression—that is what we feel about “a genius.” It is 
a quality which some love most in art or literature, more 
than beauty, more than truth. There is always a fascination 
about it even when it is accompanied by tiresome qualities. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE EVANGELISM OF “Q” 


Studies in Literature. Second Series. By Sir Anruur QUILLER- 

Coucu. Cambridge University Press. 14s. 

“Q” is an evangelist of literature to the University of Cam™ 
bridge. His aim, it is clear, is not to criticise, but to make 
converts. He addresses not the “‘ saved” but those who may 
still be hesitating. Hence he does not dispute subtly as among 
the doctors: he knows that the rousing address has its place 
in the propaganda of literature as well as of religion. Like 
many evangelists, he also knows how to mingle fervour with 
playfulness. His jests are not the least effective weapon of his 
piety. He is, indeed, determinedly familiar and human. He 
embraces his hearers, not with that personal intimacy which is 
the secret of so many good writers, but with that general intimacy 
which is the secret of so many good speakers. 

Whether, when reprinting his lectures, he would not have 
done well to recast them and rid them of their platform manner 
is a question on both sides of which there is something to be 
said. There is abundant precedent for the republication of 
speeches, and there have been no better speeches on literature 
in our time than “Q.’s.” Apart from this, it would be 
almost impossible to edit them into the form of literary 
essays without rewriting-them. Their present form—its very 
looseness, digressiveness and deliberate reiteration—is essentially 
the form of the spoken word, not of the written. Take, for 
example, the passage on the coming of Milton’s blindness while 
his epic was still unwritten : 

Blindness—total blindness : and upon that, in 1660, loss of place, 
exile, persecution, hiding. . . . Think of it all! 

Ah, but what of the great work that we see him—so long ago 
and after so long a preparation—on the eve of writing Almost 
twenty years have passed: Milton has now turned fifty: and not 
a line of it is written. ‘“‘Is that also lost, then? .. .” 

No, for see! This man—sans light, sans friends, sans hope, 
sans everything . . . ; this indomitable man seats himself in his 
shabby leathern chair as in a throne, throws a leg over its arm in 
the old negligent boyish attitude, and begins to speak our great 
English epic. 


It is very unlikely that if “‘Q” had been writing a book or 
an essay on Milton, he would have used this particular kind of 
emphasis—** Think of it all!” “Ah, but what. ..?” “No; 
for see!” so frequently on a single page. For a writer 
these things would be irritating. In a professor inciting young 
men and women to the love of literature they are legitimate and 
probably even effective. 

“Q” in several of his lectures has shown us a good example 
by giving the “ devil’s advocate” a fair hearing against the 
famous men he praises—Byron and Shelley among them. The 
“ devil’s advocate,” I think, has to be heard against ‘‘Q ” himself 
if we are to realise how good these studies of his are for their 
purpose. There are several literary critics who equal—perhaps 
surpass—‘* Q”’ in intellectual and imaginative curiosity. He 
seldom opens a new door to the understanding of a great writer. 
On the other hand, there is no literary critic except “ Q” who 
could preach the gospel of good literature to youth with just this 
attractiveness and passion. It is as though “ Q” himself had 
renewed his youth in the company of youth. He has the ardour 
touched with persiflage of the best sort of undergraduate. He 
speaks like a man at the beginning of a new age. He has gone 
back to the heresies of twenty, and believes with Shelley in the 
return of the golden years. He still feels the rage of youth 
against Matthew Arnold for his deathless phrase about Shelley 
—a beautiful and ineffectual angel, beating in the void his 
luminous wings in vain.” He even pauses, in the course of his 
— on Arnold’s criticism, to throw in the indignant 
jibe: 





Have you ever sat in a drawing-room and listened to a middle- 
aged lady taking away a servant girl’s character? She talks just 
like that. 

This is all very lively, but it is surely possible to love Shelley and 
yet to see that, if Lamb disliked him and Matthew Arnold under- 
estimated him, they were repelled by a striking imperfection in 
his genius. He was a doctrinaire, and the artist, like the states- 
man, is usually suspicious of doctrine that is not in harmony 
with human experience. Shelley was in revolt against human 
experience—in revolt against it on behalf of something nobler. 
He was in revolt against it in a sense in which Christ was not in 
revolt against it. Christ always foresaw consequences, wheieas 
Shelley did not. That is probably what one means by a doc- 
trinaire—a man with a theory of which he does not foresee the 
consequences. “ Q,” it is only fair to say, after he has made 
hay with Matthew Arnold, faces those facts about Shelley that 





made Matthew Arnold censorious. He brushes aside the theory 
of free love with the smiling quotation from Dr. Johnson: “ If 
(said he) I had no duties, and no reference to futurity, I would 
spend my life in driving briskly in a post-chaise with a pretty 
woman.” But, when experience has said its word on Shelley, 
it has spoken not the last word, but only the preface to the first 
word of real importance. Shelley’s spirit is greater than any of 
his dogmas. His very excesses are excesses of hope, and with 
him hope was imaginative, creative. “ Shelley,” writes “ Q,” 
** has much to teach us yet. If he can teach us the root of the 
matter—that human society will never be reformed but on 
some law of love and understanding—he will come in time to 
an even greater kingdom than he yet inherits.” “Q” also 
assures his hearers that Shelley ‘‘ means to-day—or should mean 
to us if we have any sense in our heads—something more moment- 
ous, more imperative, than he meant to us a few years ago, 
when we worshipped such things as ‘ The Skylark’ or *‘ When 
the Lamp is Shattered’ for their mere beauty.” It is always 
his aim to show great authors, not only in relation to life, but 
to the life of our own time. 

In his attitude to Byron as to Shelley, ““‘ Q” enthusiastically 
takes side with the estimate of youth. He thrills in youthful 
sympathy with Byron as the arch-rebel defying the Almighty 
Himself : 


You may smile at any man—small, bi-forked creature that he is 
standing up, questioning; arraigning, denouncing the higher 
powers; but you must acknowledge the right of the challenge. 
If God created man in His image, man has a right (shall we not 
even say, a duty ?) to erect himself to the fullest inch of that image 
and ask questions. Does it not, at any rate, argue a certain nobility 
of mind (if exorbitant) in one betrayed by his fellow creatures, 
that he walks straight up and has it out with the Creator Himself ? 


As a matter of fact, Byron would have been but a mortal and 
passing poet if he had challenged no one but the Creator. He 
aimed his keenest shafts at more human powers, and what he 
thought about God matters less to us to-day than what he 
thought about George III. or the Duke of Wellington. It is his 
raging thoughts about the great figures of his own age that 
keep Don Juan alive, even for many who care little for the 
greater part of his poetry. “I believe,” “‘Q” declares in his 
enthusiasm, ‘* Don Juan will some day be recognised for one of 
the world’s few greatest epics.” We may quarrel with this 
view of it, believing that it is not the epical but the comical 
parts of Don Juan that make it surer of immortality than any- 
thing else that Byron wrote. But this is the kind of reasonable 
exaggeration that tempts people to read. Exaggeration that is 
not a mere bogus imitation of excitement but itself springs from 
profound excitement plays a legitimate part in literary criticism. 
And * Q” is asprofoundly excited by Byron as any Continental 
critic. To him Byron is still “‘a mind that had some measure 
of the Titanic.” 

If much of “ Q’s ” work shows signs of the responsive enthu- 
siasm of youth, however, there is also always in the background 
a strong sense of experience and a middle-aged respect for the 
achievements even of the day before yesterday. His isa ca tholic 
appreciation, and, though he likes to see young men in revolt 
against their time, he does not apparently like to see them in 
revolt against their fathers’ time, with its quite considerable 
gods. In the last chapter of his book, “* The Victorian Age,” 
he takes Mr. Strachey to task for laughing at Queen Victoria’s 
emotions at the time of the opening of the Great Exhibition, 
and protests: “ Hang it all, sir! If the Ist May, 1851, was 
a day of ecstasy to her, she was a woman, a little more than 
thirty, and she was in love, and it is long ago.” And to the 
disparagers of the Victorian Age in general he says pertinently 
enough : 

Now, I ask you to consider this. If, in the second year of the 
reign of Queen Victoria, one of her Judges of Assize, Lord Denman, 
at Launceston sentenced a boy of thirteen to penal servitude for life 
for stealing three gallons of potatoes ; and if by the close of the reign 
such a sentence had become not merely illegal but unthinkable, 
so that, at the least, it had changed places with the offence and, 
if anyone, then the judge rather than the criminal, should have 
gone to penal servitude for life—who were—who can have been— 
the wizards that wrought this topsy-turvy on the national conscience ? 


* Q,” I fancy, is a lecturer who loves controversy, and he 
brings into criticism the excitement of an argument—an argu- 
ment, if possible, for the defence, while vigorously attacking the 
attack. He is a man of humour as well as a controversialist, 
however, with the same lucky results with which he combines 
the parts of moralist and heretic. These things alone would not 
make him an ideal professor of literature. But they help to 
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make the talk of a man of letters interesting. It is because of 
these, perhaps, that ‘“‘Q” is most interesting of all when he is 
discussing, not an author, but a question, as he did in The Art 
of Writing. RosBert Lynp. 


SWINBURNE 


L’Oeuvre de Swinburne. By Pavut pve Revi, Professeur 4 
l’Université de Bruxelles. Les editions Rospertr SAND. 
London: H. Milford. 380 francs. 


** Entre la mort du poéte et la grande guerre parurent une 
série d’études trop bréves, sans caractére définitif, par Woodberry, 
Wratislaw, Thomas, Drinkwater, Welby.” ‘Thus Professor de 
Reul on the first of 502 pages octavo. Buddha wrote nothing, 
Christ but once, in the dust; the Agricola of Tacitus contains 
only seven thousand words and the whole of Thucydides would 
go into a large issue of the Times; but brevity is dead and 
nothing, it seems, under two or three pounds avoirdupois can 
weigh with us now as criticism. Works of 250 pages are “ trop 
bréves.”” 

And yet this elephantine gift-horse from oversea is worth 
looking in the mouth ; for it has quite a fine set of critical teeth. 
It could, indeed, afford to be smaller, but, on reading, it does not 
seem so vast as it is. And when one considers the difficulties 
under which a foreigner, however learned, must labour, the 
book is a very fine achievement. It is true that not all the 
linguistic difficulties have been surmounted (it is a pity that the 
author did not get some English Swinburnian to read his proofs), 
for misprints in the quotations are rather numerous and the 
discussion of Swinburne’s diction is the weakest part of the book. 
** Wan ” and “ girt ” are not good instances of his use of familiar, 
everyday words, nor do such blackberries for commonness as 
** disrobed,”’ “* shoreward,”’ “‘ matchless,” illustrate his fondness 
for coinages of his own in an Anglo-Saxon mould. Again, the 
metre of the translation from The Birds is not strictly, though 
called so by Swinburne himself, ‘‘ heptameters”’; and, lastly, the 
stanza of The Garden of Proserpine goes back far less to Sidney’s 
** All love is dead, infected,” than to the Song in the Spanish 
Friar (who would ever have suspected Dryden of it ?) : 

Farewell, ungrateful traitor, 
Farewell, my perjured swain. 
Let never injured creature 
Believe a man again. 

The pleasure of possessing 
Surpasses all expressing, 

But ’tis too short a blessing, 
And love too long a pain. 


But these are small points, and with his rather German 
comprehensiveness, which recalls St. Evremond’s Teutonic 
traveller, who noted everything in every town he passed, down 
to the least epitaph, M. de Reul combines those happier gifts of 
his French neighbours, their perfect clart¢é and sense and taste. 
There is both good and generous criticism in his book; a 
good instance is his discussion of the contrast, underlying the 
superficial likeness, of Swinburne and his idol, Hugo ; we may 
quote the close : 

Swinburne ne méle pas le familier au sublime . . . son indig- 
nation n’a pas le verve que préte 4 Hugo la haine personelle jointe 
au realisme. Hugo l’attire dans son orbite, le dirige de loin comme 
un phare, mais l’influence est morale plutét que littéraire ; elle ne 
transforme pas la maniére, comme cela se voit chez Carducci ; le 
poéte anglais est un émule, non pas un éléve. 


But more directly interesting for the English reader is M. de 
Reul’s account of his own visit to his hero ; for he, too, has been 
one of those many pilgrims to The Pines. It is written in that 
pleasant way which leaves room to read between the lines. 

In 1907 M. de Reul was expecting a great national celebration 
of Swinburne’s seventieth birthday—not realising of what we 
are capable when we shut our minds to it. Disappointed, but 
greatly daring, he wrote himself to ‘“ Charles Algernon, Esquire.” 
**On comprendra notre émotion quand nous regimes, quelque 
jours plus tard, une enveloppe oblongue, d’un blanc bleudtre, 
portant le timbre de Putney.” A week later our professor, 
leaping from a’bus at the foot of Putney Hill, was being directed 
familiarly to the house of “ Mister Swinburne” by “un 
cantonnier pittoresque, édenté, rappelant les fossoyeurs 
d’Hamlet.”” The interview with the poet, who reminded him of 


the Rembrandt in Old Age of the National Gallery, seems to have 
been doubly satisfactory. The idol, it is clear, stood the strain 
of personal contact, and whereas one can conceive few worse 
ordeals than to be given one irretrievable half-hour for converse 


with a great poet, near his end and deaf, M. de Reul comes off 
with flying colours. This is partly thanks to a certain e i 
malice in him. ‘“ L’article ‘ Swinburne’ signé E. G. Gosse dans 
V'Encyclopedie britannique contient cette phrase étonnante (so 
* astonished’ is M. de Reul that he quotes it twice over in his 
book), ‘ His poetry cannot be entirely acquitted of the charge of 
an animalism which wars against the higher issues of the 
spirit.’ ” 

It is, indeed, astonishing ; what an English literature we deserve 
to have and should have, if it matched the atrabiliar deans and 
doyennes of English criticism! The headshaking over Byron 
and Shelley—Christina Rossetti pasting a little slip of paper in 
her Atalanta over “‘ the supreme evil, God ’—the pontification, 
only the other day, of a leading critic of our leading poet (rebuked 
by Mr. Gosse himself) to the effect that no one knowing anything 
of literary history would attach any personal meaning to 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets—it is always the same. Fortunately, 
crying in the wilderness of monkeys we provide for them seems 
but to strengthen the voices of our poets. 

Swinburne, on the present occasion, being presented by his 
visitor with the above anathema, which he had never seen, 
neatly copied out, appears to have been mightily amused and 
burst into “‘ un rire de dieu ou de sourd”” ; under cover of which 
there glided in a small, black-eyed, brown-skinned person in 
grey with a Nietzschean moustache. “ Pas de presentations ; 
Watts-Dunton est sous-entendu.” A moment later M. de Reul’s 
irony peeps a little further out; ‘‘ comme nous admirions les 
sonnets de Rossetti, M. Watts nous engage aussitot 4a lire ses 
propres sonnets.” 

The name of Rossetti wakes memories ; Swinburne leads his 
guest round his pre-Raphaelite paintings. ‘ Quel soupir devant 
ce jeune homme encostume florentin, peint par Dante Gabriel sur 
un panneau de bahut et qui représente Swinburne a vingt ans !” 

And so it ends—typical mixture of the sadness and the 
absurdity of life. One closes M. de Reul’s book with a new desire 
to go back to the original, to savour the old wine anew and more 
keenly than before. That, after all, is the effect which it is the 
critic’s business to produce; as Burke said, with his noble 
modesty, of Johnson, “‘ Oh, it is enough for me to have rung the 
bell for him.” Of Swinburne in general one comes to feel more 
and more that his masterly quality is his unalterable youthfulness. 
It is as if he had grown to undergraduate age, and there stopped 
through those last thirty years in statu pupillari under Watts- 

Dunton—a minor in all but poetry. The logical disillusion, the 
gentle scepticism, the rest of middle-age from striving and crying, 
from absurd enthusiasms and absurder tantrums, the ripe, 
humorous wisdom of an Anatole France, unhoping and un- 
dismayed—to these he never grew. In his tireless élan, his 
inability to grow bored, his dancing vitality, his exaggerated 
idolatries and cursings, remained “ little Swinburne” always. 
Take his praise of Herrick as possessing “‘a charm so incom- 
parable and inimitable that even English poetry can boast of 
nothing quite like it or worthy to be named after it,” his deni- 
gration of Whitman whose “ plectrum is a muckrake,” his 
remark about some nameless critic; he had better be careful. 
“If I am obliged to take the cudgel in my hand, the rafters of the 
hovel in which he skulks and sniggers shall ring with the loudest 
whacks ever administered in discipline and chastisement to a 
howling churl.’”’ All this is the airy silliness of a schoolboy ; yet 
it is to this same boyishness of genius that we owe Poems and 
Ballads. 


For the youngest were born of boy’s pastime, 
The eldest are young. 


Happy days of 1865 when the undergraduates of Cambridge 
marched arm in arm up and down King’s Parade chanting the 
stanzas of Dolores! Is there any book which makes the ordinary 
reader feel more strongly his own utter incapacity to have 
produced anything like it? That first rapture of his two earliest 
works he never quite equalled through all the changes and 
experiments of his later life, as political and philosophic idealist, 
poet and dramatist in four hundred and thirty different metres, 
and critic, even novelist, in prose. Yet throughout that long and 
infinitely versatile career how changeless and ageless remains the 
style that was so perfectly the man! Who would guess of the 
hand that wrote The Duke of Gandia that forty-three years had 
passed since it penned Atalanta ? 
Love and night are life and light ; 
Sleep and wine and song, 
Speed and slay the halting day, 
Ere it live too long. 


Assuredly the gods loved him, that at threescore years and 
twelve he died so young. F. L. L. 
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Messrs. Hutchinson & Co.’s New List 
THE POMP OF POWER (Anonymous) 


In one large volume. 


The Yorkshire Post: 


“A book dealing keenly, intimately, 
sanely, and authoritatively with matters 
of high policy. Whoever the writer is he 
certainly knows at first-hand of what he 
writes. . . . though he gives his views 
with unsparing candour, they are un- 
blemished by any touch of malice or 
striving after smartness or sensationalism. 
The book is a balanced account and re- 
view, written from behind the scenes, of 
the military and diplomatic relations of 
France and Great Britain before and dur- 
ing the war, and a clear analysis of the 

mt international situation. It is 
an of portraits of some of the chief actors, 
fearlessly but impartially drawn.” 


The Times: 

““*My son, you will be surprised with 
how little wisdom the world is governed.’ 
This book, in its survey of politics and 
diplomacy before, during, and since the 
war, seems written to maintain the truth 
of Oxenstiern’s dictum. . . . The author 
has a novel way of looking at everybody 
and everything ; he has been, apparently, 
behind the scenes, and he can summarise 
situations in a bold and pithy manner.” 








Cloth gilt, 


A Few Early Opinions 
The Evening Standard : 


“The anonymous author of The Pomp 
of Power is a puzzle altogether more inter- 
esting than the much-discussed Gentleman 
with a Duster. 

“The latter had heard something and 
divined—sometimes correctly—a good 
deal more than he knew. e present 
writer is a very different person. He 
evidently possesses much of the ubiquity 
of Colonel Repington, with a discretion 
and judgment of hisown. He is curiously 
familiar with French politics; though 
not a soldier, he has a considerable grasp 
of military matters; though not appar- 
ently, in the strict sense, a society man, 
his knowledge of distinguished men is 
clearly first-hand, and his intercourse with 
them that of an equal; if he is not a 
politician, his uliar taste in reading is 
remarkable; if he is a politician, his 
range of general information is excep- 
tional ; if he is a private person, he is one 
sufficiently trusted by statesmen, home 
and foreign, to perform commissions and 
receive confidences. 

““ Whoever he may be, he takes advan- 
tage of his anonymity to say exactly what 
he thinks of soldiers and politicians.” 


18s. 


The Sunday Times: 


“Whoever the anonymous author of 
this book may be, he has succeeded in 
giving us one most desirable thing: a 
commentary on the diplomacy and con- 
duct of the war, based on his personal 
knowledge of affairs and the men respon- 
sible for them, in which there is no trace 
of personal bias or prejudice, nor of any 
desire to enhance the attraction of the 
book by a sprinkling of scandal. When 
the book bears the stamp of knowledge 
and ability to apply that knowledge to the 
purposes of criticism, as this book does, it 
makes it a very valuable addition to 
really important literature.” 


The Star: 


“The book of the week is The Pomp of 
Power. The author is anonymous, and 
his identity will be much discussed. 
Internal evidence indicates a member of 
Tory aristocratic and political society in 
England, intimate a with French 
government circles. His book is a series 
of critical studies of Anglo-French political 
personalities, very acute judgments, ex- 
cellently written. It has the real stuff of 
‘observation and experience.” 








Ist large edition exhausted 
2nd ,, ~~ exhausted 
3rd ,, - at press 
within a week of publication. 











The Russian Turmoil 


By GENERAL DENIKIN. In one large volume, cloth gilt, 
fully illustrated, 24s. net. 


Madame de Stael: Her Trials and 


Triumphs (2nd large edition) 


In cloth gilt, illustrated, 16s. net. By Lt.-Col. A. C. P. 
HAGGARD, D.S.O. 








First Impressions of America 


By Dr. WALTER R. HADWEN. In cloth gilt, illustrated, 
10s. 6d. net. 





Comparative History 


By the EX-EMPEROR OF GERMANY. In demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 8s.6d.net. With 16 illustrations on art paper. 


The Memoirs of Djemal Pasha 


In one large handsome volume, with maps, cloth gilt, 18s. net. 





With the Judzans in the Palestine 


Campaign 
By Lt.-Col. J. H. PATTERSON, D.S.O. In demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, with 16 illustrations, 16s. net. 


Under the Black Ensign 


By Capt. R. S. GWATKIN-WILLIAM, C.M.G., R.N. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. net. 








More Memoirs and Some Travels 


By G. B. BURGIN, Author of “ Memoirs of a Clubman.” 
(2nd Edition.) In cloth gilt, 16s. net. 


H. G. Hawker, Airman: His Life 
and Work 


By M. A. HAWKER. In one large handsome volume, 
18s. net. With a number of illustrations on art paper. 








Progressive Golf 
By HARRY VARDON. In cloth, 4s. 6d. net. With 36 





illustrations on art paper. 





Messrs. HUTCHINSON & Co. 


are pleased to announce a 2nd large edition of 


REBECCA WEST'S new long novel 
THe JUDGE «..:..0 


Since the publication of ““ The Return of the Soldier,” Rebecca West's 
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WAR IN THE AIR 


The War in the Air. Vol. 1. 
Clarendon Press. 21s. 


Many centuries before the Christian era, some long forgotten 
Sumerian magician inscribed the following words on clay : 


By Water Rateicu. The 


They hunt the doves from their cotes, 
And chase the martin from its hole. 
Loudly roaring above, gibbering below, 
They are the owls which hoot over the city, 


and these owls were the fiends of the air. 

On December 17th, 1903, near Kill Devil Hill, Kitty Hawk, 
N.C., Orville Wright, in a power-driven aeroplane, flew for twelve 
seconds and thereby set out on the conquest of these fiends, a 
conquest which has been so rapid that before the next sixteen 
years had passed the Atlantic was spanned in one flight. 

In this book the author sets out to record the history of 
this conquest, and he does so with great lucidity and literary 
skill. As a civilian he is certainly handicapped, and though 
at times he has to steer a careful course between the Scylla of 
traditional warfare and tht Charybdis of aerial imagination, he 
does so with a steady hand under the guidance of Air-Marshal 
Sir Hugh Trenchard, whose influence is distinctly felt throughout 
the latter half of the present volume. Unlike most writers of 
official histories, he has not permitted himself to be swamped by 
detail, consequently, in place of a dry as dust chronology he has 
produced a very human and readable book, which fate has destined 
is not to be completed by his hand. We hope, therefore, that 
whoever is selected to finish this work will possess a share of his 
buoyancy of spirit, imaginative vigour and ease of expression. 

Though the present volume is divided into eight chapters its 
subject matter falls under three main headings : The Conquest 
of the Air—chapters i., ii. and iii.; The Birth of the British Air 
Forece—chapters iv. and v.; The Operation of this Air Force 
during 1914—chapters vi., vii. and viii. 

In the first of these Walter Raleigh offers us a most fascinating 
account of the struggle of a great idea—human flight. He tells us 
that, in 1507, John Damian, an alchemist and physician at the 
Court of James IV. of Scotland, attempted to fly from the castle 
wall of Stirling and, falling to the ground, broke his thigh-bone. 
He does not tell us, however, that Damian attributed his failure 
to the fact that he used for his wings feathers of fowls which, he 
said, “had an affinity for the dung-hill”—upon which he 
fortunately alighted. The story of John Damian is virtually 
the story of all early attempts to fly. It was not his feathers 
which had an affinity for this unpleasant heap, but his brains. 
He had been thinking backwards of Icarus; he should have 
been thinking forward in terms of the Wright Brothers, and to- 
day we should be thinking forward still. 

The first balloon which ever ascended into the air was a soap 
bubble inflated with hydrogen: this occurred in 1782. Then, a 
year later, the brothers Montgolfier constructed a balloon of 
varnished silk, which rose 1,500 feet into the air, carrying upwards 
as passengers—a sheep, a cock, and a duck. On January 7th, 
1785, Jean Pierre Blanchard, a French aeronaut, succeeded in 
crossing the Channel from Dover. 

Once power to rise in the air had been gained, the next question 
was how to give this power direction, and This was accomplished, 
in 1852, when a French engineer, Henry Giffard, successfully 
constructed a man-carrying airship driven by a three horse-power 
steam engine. From this date onwards various attempts were 
made not only to improve the airship, but to design machines 
which, though heavier than air, could overcome the pull of gravity. 

The struggle of the many inventors of this epoch is clearly 
brought out by the writer. It was not only a struggle against 
mechanical difficulties but against opinion and tradition. In 
America, in 19038, little attention was taken of the wonderful 
invention of the Wright Brothers. Even as late as 1909 “ the 
mystery and craft of flying was still known only to a few.” . 

“ To speak of England’s share in these amazing years of progress 
is to tell the history of a backward parish ” ; the only Englishman 
of vision being Colonel, now Major-General, Sir John Capper, who, 
in 1906, predicted that: “ In a few years we may expect to see 
men moving swiftly through the air on simple surfaces, just as a 
gliding bird moves . . . probably never less than twenty and up 
to a hundred miles per hour.” Yet it was not until 1911 that 
“the Admiralty were persuaded to allow four officers to learn to 
fly,” and a year later that the Royal Flying Corps was created 
and established at Aldershot. Very rightly Walter Raleigh says : 
“* As a nation we distrust theory. We learn very quickly from 
experience, and are almost obstinately unwilling to learn in any 
other way.” 

When, in August, 1914, war was declared, only four squadrons 





of the Royal Flying Corps proceeded to France ; by November, 
1918, this number had grown to ninety-nine. The officers had 
increased from 250 to 30,000 ; the machines from 150 to 22,000 ; 
over 1,000,000 hours in the air had been flown on all fronts; 
8,000 enemy machines had been accounted for; 8,000 tons of 
bombs had been dropped; 12,000,000 rounds of ammunition 
fired, and 500,000 photographs taken. 

The beginning of this astonishing evolution in aerial power is 
fully recorded in the last 200 pages of this book, and its main 
stimulus is to be discovered in the extraordinary faculty for 
improvisation possessed by Englishmen; _ but, if individual 
effort is to be sought for, then the men who probably did more 
than all others to win for us our aerial supremacy were Lord 
Kitchener, Sir Hugh Trenchard and Sir David Henderson. 

Of the future, Walter Raleigh gives us a glimpse on the last 
page of this volume. He writes: 

Wars have for many centuries been conducted on land and on 
sea. A third and larger theatre has now been found for them. 
The air flows over both land and sea; more than either land or seg 
it is the place of vision, and of speed and freedom of movement, 
What we of this generation are witnessing is a process whereby the 
air shall come into its own. It will become the great highway for 
the traffic of peace, and in war, which cannot be abolished while 
man has interests that are dearer to him than his own comfort and 
safety, the forces of the air will be, not a late found timid auxiliary 
to the forces of the land and of the sea, but their overseer and their 
director. 

These are the final words of a fine writer and a clear intellect. 
The air is “ the place of vision,” and it is vision which of all 
things we need most to-day, not only in the air, but of the air. 
To those who seek this second sight, the pages of this book, 
though recording things past and gone, will act as a mirror 
wherein the future is reflected, and possibly, in particular, the 
future of the British race. 


LANGUAGE 
Language: An Introduction to the Study of Speech. By 
Epwarp Sapir. Milford. 8s. 6d. 


This contribution to the philosophy of grammar is very 
welcome ; all the more so, as it is written by a Canadian pro- 
fessor, basing his observations on American phenomena ; lin- 
guistics have too long been tinged with Germanic or Indo-European 
preconceptions. It is an attempt to analyse the essential process 
of language. 

The author admits his indebtedness to Croce’s A@sthetic, and 
regards language “as the most massive and inclusive art we 
know, a mountainous and anonymous work of unconscious 
generations.” Language is “ primarily an auditory system of 
symbols.” It expresses generalisations or concepts; there can 
be no language without thought, nor, probably, thought without 
language; but language is a “ prepared road or groove” for 
thought, in which thought need not founder, but may “ride 
lightly on the submerged crests of speech.” 

The unit of language is either the word or the sentence ; but 
even in poly-synthetic languages the word is felt to be a psycho- 
logical entity. As language, unless it be dead, is dynamic, it can 
never inhere absolutely within its frame or grammar. Being 
more conservative than thought, language is always overburdened 
with survivals, which may or may not become functional. 

The author illustrates largely from American-Indian languages, 
Chinese and Tibetan. He shows how variously prefixes, infixes, 
suffixes, accents, tones, etc., can be used; how the verb can 
contain the case-endings of the nouns in the sentence ; the 
adjective be the verb; how plurality can be as extrinsic as 
colour, or any other quality. He proves the origin of 
concord—in Bantu or Latin—as a signalling of identities through 
a sentence-complex ; and he very properly never even refers 
to the ordinary “ parts of speech.” It would seem that the 
wonderful and delicate Red-Indian languages are participial—t¢., 
the notion of verb and noun have not been disintegrated. 

On this basis the writer arrives at a classification of language, 
which appears to be fundamental. ‘“ All of the actual content of 
speech .... is in origin limited to the concrete; relations 
were originally not expressed in outward form, but were merely 
implied and articulated with the help of order and rhythm.” 

Thus there come to exist basic concepts (e.g., child), derivative 
concepts (e.g., childish), concrete relational concepts (¢.g., children )» 
and pure relational ones (e.g., childlike). Languages fell into four 
great groups : first, such as express only pure concrete and agi 
relational ideas (e.g., if, in English, all nouns and prepositions were 0! 
the form of “past”’); secondly, those that can edditionsly 
modify the word (e.g., child-ish) ; thirdly, those in which syntacti 
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THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND. From A.D. 63 to the 
Present Time. By the Rev. G. STEBBING, 
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LEADERS OF A FORLORN HOPE. A Study of the 
Reformation in Scotland. By F. A. FORBES. 


Crown 8vo. Price 6/- net. 


THE POPES IN THE DIVINA COMMEDIA. By the 
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Price 3/6 net. 


WHY GOD BECAME MAN. A new Work on the 
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MARIQUITA. A Novel. By JOHN AYSCOUGH. 


Crown 8vo. Price 6/- net. 


THE HOUSE CALLED JOYOUS GARDE. A Novel. 
By LESLIE MOORE, Author of “ The Greenway,” 
“The Peacock Feather,” etc. Crown 8vo. 
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THE BETTER PART. A Romance of Ireland under 
Queen Elizabeth. By RICHARD BALL. Crown 
8vo. Price 7/6 net. 
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relations are expressed in necessary connection with concepts not 
utterly devoid of concrete significance (e.g., child-like) ; fourthly, 
those which can modify the concrete-word, in addition to poss- 
essing the powers of languages of the third class. This fourth 
class includes inflexional, synthetic and many agglutinative 
languages. All languages may be said to be selections out of 
these methods. 

In the convincing elaboration of this theory Mr. Sapir has 
missed one aspect of it. He admits that all grammars must have 
a verb and a noun. He nowhere analyses languages on the basis 
of the inner meaning of the distinction. We would suggest 
Greek as the highest model from this point of view: the verb 
indicates the dynamic function, the noun the static. 

The latter chapters are not so satisfactory. The writer deals 
with “ drift ” in language, and enlarges at incongruous length on 
the tendency of English to discard whom, its, whither, adverbs in 
ly, ete., and even on such minute points as the vowel-values in 
foot and boot. He gives us, too, little idea of the direction, or the 
progress in the drift, of language which—as he repeatedly proves 
—throughout the ages—moves on a more or less uniform pattern. 

He seems to forget his primary thesis that language is the garb 
of thought, and that a scheme of thought characterises every 
people, constituting its historic and general continuity. And 
thus, whilst quite properly proving that language is no test of 
race, or of culture, and least of all of political nationality, he 
yet shows that the linguistic drift is one of the most permanent 
features of the peoples of this earth. If so, it must correspond 
to something like national thought, of which this continuum is 
one embodiment. 

His inference that “ the form of a language has not the slightest 
connection with the national temperament,’’ would therefore 
seem to be in contradiction with the truths he has previously laid 
down. 

In his admirable chapter on borrowings, and in his remarks 
on translatability, Mr. Sapir shows that English has borrowed, 
because it has always “ striven for the completely unified un- 
analysed word,” because “each English word wants its own 
castle” ; whereas the German wants a neat family-tree 
of concepts. Yet he suggests that Shakespeare and Plato are 
translatable ; whilst Swinburne and Heine are not. He does 
not appreciate that even Maeterlinck reads like a good transla- 
tion, whilst Rostand and Anatole France are French to the core. 
Language has a soul, which cannot be transcribed or borrowed. 
Quite inconsistently and correctly, the author shows that manuals 
on physical science are equally readable in any language; but 
this is because they are denationalised and despiritualised. 

This treatise, however, is a useful text-book for the scholar 
as well as instructive to the general reader. It will, with the 
inclusion of sections tabulating and analysing vocabulary from 
a qualitative point of view, help to found a new philosophy of 
languages as structures, and, as such, forming a psychological 
index to the peoples who speak them, irrespective of culture 
(which may be superimposed) and of race. 

L. A. M. 


THE RIDDLE OF YESTERDAY 


The Eighteen Nineties. By Horsrook Jackson. Grant 
Richards. 15s. 

In conversation with an eminent professor of Italian the writer 
made so bold as to ask exactly what grammar existed for. 
** Young man,” replied the sage urbanely, ‘‘ grammar exists to 
make literature impossible by tying down expression. Fortu- 
nately, great as has been the persistence of grammarians, Life, 
from which literature springs, happens to be even more persist- 
ent and far more resourceful. Life continues, literature expands ; 
baseball slang and acrobatic ellipsis vivify the prose of to-day. 
Grammar, with its forceps, while it scotches cannot kill. Mean- 
while, do not question it too closely. It has its uses; it gilds 
with butter, for instance, that excellent brown bread of mine 
you are now consuming.” Something of a revelation thisseemed 
to me, the more so when its light slanted casually across 
history, particularly the history of literature. The process is 
simple. You invent, suggest, evoke, deduce, detect something 
called a period, preferably a decade, lop your literature till it 
fits, and then attempt to remain unsurprised, when what was 
dead already appears even deader than before, and what was 
living seems somehow to have squirmed its way from between 
the leaves. Were there any nineties? One almost doubts it. 
Whatisthe truth? There werea few men (fortunately there always 
are!) who could experience with a fresher eye, were possessed 
a certain greatness of heart and had a turn for expression. And 
that is the whole history of literature. Hear Maurice Baring 
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in The Puppet Show of Memory upon the subject : “‘ The Nineties 
were from the point of view of art and literature much like any 
other period. If you want to know what literary conversation 
was like in the nineties, you can hear it any day at the Reform 
Club.” One returns to Goethe’s well-worn aphorism: “ The 
spectacle of life is always new because the spectators are always 
new.” Useless to chop periods! The whole affair is too compli. 
cated for that. But surely there is something that distinguishes 
those nineties ? And then one glances at the variety of names: 
what have the early Wells and the later Wilde in common, or 
Francis Thompson and Henley or Kipling and Bernard Shaw ? 
In Mr. Jackson’s book, sprinkled with excited chapter headings 
—*“* Oscar Wilde: the Last Phase,” “‘ Shocking as a Fine Art,” 
** Purple Patches and Fine Phrases,” ‘“‘ Enter G. B. S.”—a book 
full of information, glib, and in many ways useful, there are 
but the scantiest and most tentative efforts to answer 
that question. That answer would need a greater allowance of 
the native mendacity of genius than Mr. Jackson can command, 
One only distinction emerges—an imaginative adventurousness 
into realms forbid, the result of Victorian science which seemed 
to suggest that the Ten Commandments had possibly been made 
by man and could be broken by him, if he dared pay the price 
to Nature. Eventhat price had its attractions. It seemed to some 
extent new, or at any rate the facing of it with that sort of sad 
sincerity that science brings, a new sensation. And had not 
Pater, waving an elegant and extremely detached hand toward 
these new worlds to be explored, opined that “ not the fruit 
of experience but experience itself is the end”? Here, then, if 
anywhere, lies one distinction—the value attached to the sub- 
jective which in turn yields an explanation of the recrudescence 
of every sort of mysticism, whether cynical and sensual or 
platonic and remote. Two or three other distinctions may 
be ever so tentatively indicated—the transfer of altruism from 
sentimental to scientific direction, the revival of regard for 
eighteenth century elegancies (elegancies and doubts always go 
together), the rediscovery of metropolitan romance. To write 
a really illuminating book on the nineties—if it can be written 
—will be a superlatively difficult task. Mr. Jackson has not 
succeeded, but his venture is laudable: his volume may well 
provide material for something shorter and clearer when time 
.has put such space between ourselves and those writers ; when 
whatever of pattern the period may have possessed shall declare 
itself or if, as is more usual, not declare itself, that eminent 
literary historian to come may so apply his ingenuity as to 
beguile posterity into the persuasion that some pattern did 
exist—and butter his crust with the golden elucidation thereof. 
R. N, 


THE NEW DRAMATIST 


Plays: First Series. By Evcene O’Nemx. Jonathan Cape. 
7s. 6d. 


Eugene O'Neill, an American dramatist with more than twenty 
plays to his name, has been claimed already by several schools, 
including that vague aggregation known as “ the younger school.” 
One set of readers will maintain him to be a stark realist, taking 
their cue from Diff’rent, a drama in which New England seafaring 
men speak their accustomed tongue, and few details of por- 
traiture are spared. He is clearly an emotional playwright, 
others will say, urging the case of The Straw, where the love for 
each other of two consumptives is handled with true pathos. If 
The Emperor Jones be taken as the test, he is surely an im- 
pressionist and a fantastic. We imagine that he makes a wide 
appeal, not only for these reasons, but also because the austere 
heart of Boston warms to his Puritan spirit, while impatient and 
intolerant young Chicago responds to his viyour. It seems, 
nevertheless, that there is unity in the varied forms of his 
plays, and that a single motive lies behind them. If it could be 
summed up in one word we would call it the motive of illusion— 
the study of that infinite human capacity for self-deception 
which has been a favourite target for the ridicule of the comic 
dramatist and a red rag to the serious reformer. In general, 
people who deceive themselves come off very poorly as imagin- 
ative characters, and the heinousness of their crime is forgotten 
in the enormity of its punishment. But for writers who have no 
social or political axe to grind there is a wide field in the humaner 
treatment of self-deception, and it is this field that O'Neill 
seems to open up. 

In Diff’rent (performed last year by the Hampstead Everyman 
Theatre), the illusion has a stern moral quality, for this is a play 
of an unsatisfied ideal. A girl, betrothed to the yout captain of 
a whaler, refuses to marry him because he yielded to“ he charms 
of a savage beauty, who swam out to his ship from): Southern 
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Why Remain Unfit? 


Surely the Creator knew His work ! ! 
To the functionally unfit, but organi- 
cally sound person, there is no need 
for i taking. DRUGS spell the 
beginnin of defeat. The outcry 
against the cocaine traffic is loud and 
insistent. But what of the outcry 
against other drugs which only assist 
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Great Claim for MAXALDING. 


“TI, Monte Saldo, am prepared to prove, before any tribunal of Medical Men, that 
MAXALDING is the most convenient, the most simple and the most effective 
method of securing and retaining health and fitness. MAXALDING is a 
combination of all the movements that the human body is capable of making, analysed 
to prevent repetition. In organised sequence it contracts, relaxes, stretches and 
controls every muscle and muscle group. Most of the exercises aim purely at correct 
position which, once attained, may be retained with but one performance of the 
particular exercise every 24 hours. Briefly, the muscle group has been fully stretched, 
contracted, relaxed and controlled without any output of energy, for the energy is 
expended in the body itself. Control of the respiratory organs, the digestive and 
alimentary tracts, is an accomplished fact in MAXALDING. 

MAXALDING is not a cure-all for functional disorders, but has during the 
last twelve years, through the medium of CORRESPONDENCE TUITION, 
cured thousands of cases of Indigestion, Constipation, Nervous Debility, 
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island on his last voyage. Emma had thought him “ diffrent ” 
from the rest, and she will live single rather than give up the 
illusion to accept a reality. A generation passes, and the 
captain comes and goes on voyages, calling between whiles to sit 
in Emma’s parlour and cultivate his own illusion, which is that 
time will close the breach between them. He is wrong, of course, 
for the ideal not only lives on with the obstinacy of ideals but 
goes grey and faded. At last it becomes a fixed idea—scarcely 
an ideal at all, but a soured craving for an object of devotion. 
This is found in the captain’s nephew, a wretched offscouring of 
the Great War, in whose honour “ Aunt Emma ” refurnishes her 
parlour and dyes her hair, while he plays jazz tunes on the 
gramophone she has installed and grinds cigarette-ends into her 
carpet. If she thinks him also “ diffrent ” from other men it is 
not in the moral sense ; so far as that is concerned (a fine touch) 
she is now tolerant. When this waster, threatened with being 
thrown out of doors for theft, proposes marriage to her, she falls 
into hisarms. There is a terrible moment when Uncle Caleb, the 
captain, hears the news. “ Thirty o’ the best years o’ my life 
flung for a yellow dog like him to feed on. God!” He talks of 
murder, then of bribing the “ yellow dog” to let go his hold ; 
but life is too deeply besmirched for either remedy, and he feels it 
must be ended. The younger man slinks back, wondering aloud 
whether his uncle meant what he said about bribery, and how 
high a figure he would go to. Aunt Emma listens dully and 
understands. She cries out under the blows, and they come 
faster. ‘‘ Say, honest, Aunt Emmer, you didn’t believe I was 
really struck on you. ... This is what I get for foolin’ around 
with an old hen like you that oughta been planted in the cemetery 
long ago! Paintin’ your old mush and dressin’ like a kid!” 
She tears down the window-curtains and cheap finery before 
following Uncle Caleb, who has hanged himself in the barn. The 
memorable voice of tragedy speaks here, and it is heard through 
a dialect as rich in cadence and imagery as the speech of any 
English countryside. 

The Emperor Jones is the best-known of O’Neill’s plays, thanks 
partly to the subject and partly to the success of a negro actor in 
it. Here the illusion is the power of fear, which grows from a 
hint or a tremor into an overmastering reality, and compels the 
spectator himself to become an actor in the drama. It is the old 
test of subjectivity ; unless we are Jones, the drama fails. But 
we are Jones, and we look through the eyes of this negro swash- 
buckler, who is hunted by the “* bush niggers *”’ he has ruled and 
despised. It seems that the subjectivity would be all the deeper 
if we had known Jones as emperor instead of assisting only at his 
downfall. The action plunges too abruptly into the forest of his 
fears. But if this is half a play, it is half a masterpiece, and it 
is felt to be wholly a work for stage performance. It is not 
difficult to believe that it gains enormously by being seen. 

The Straw deals with a situation which is much simpler than 
the setting of the drama. Aman and a woman fall in love, but the 
man does not know it ; his illusion is that friendship is there and 
nothing else. He goes away, returns to find her ill and suffering, 
and then discovers the reality of his feeling while he is simulating 
affection for her sake. The occasion has called up a sub-con- 
scious but sincere passion. It is difficult to see how the author 
could have told his story without the setting of a sanatorium 
peopled by consumptives, but this elaboration of the setting 
seems to hamper the action, and it is only in the last act that the 
fineness of the conception is brought out. The moment is worth 
waiting for. A. D. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


News Hunting on Three Continents. By Junius CHamsBers. John 
Lane. 12s. 6d. 


“Two years and a half of merciless training resulted in the 
acquirement of a form of composition very difficult to overcome in 
after years, a style accurately described . . . as ‘The Grocer’s Bill.’ 
Facts, facts ; nothing but facts. So many peas at so much a peck ; so 
much molasses at so much a quart.” It is no injustice to the late 
Julius Chambers to say that he never did altogether overcome this 
“form of composition,” which he thus describes as enforced in his 
early days as a journalist on the New York Tribune—a description 
scarcely applicable to-day, when that paper may be regarded as one of 
the most “ literary ” of American journals. This book of his reminis- 
cences is made up of “ facts, facts, nothing but facts ” ; but from the 
nature of the case they cannot be other than interesting facts. Even 
in American journalism the career of Julius Chambers, who died while 
he was revising this book for the press, was sufficiently remarkable. 
Starting on the Tribune, then still under the direction of the famous 
Horace Greeley, he transferred—after experiences which included a 
stay in @ mad-house in order to expose illegal detentions, and the dis- 
covery of the source of the Mississippi during a health vacation—to the 





New York Herald. These were the days when James Gordon Bennett— 
“The Commodore "—was in the prime of his career as a ne 
proprietor, and in Chambers he found a man after his own heart, 
At the age of thirty-five, after two visits to Europe, to England as 
London correspondent, and to Spain during the Carlist War, sand. 
wiched in between a variety of adventures news-hunting in the States, 
Chambers became managing editor of the Herald. Soon 

he was personally responsible for starting the Paris edition of that 
paper. A quarrel with Gordon Bennett later took him to the Nep 
York World, of which he became managing editor when Joseph 
Pulitzer was a power. Chambers was the complete American journalist ; 
it is impossible to imagine him in any other environment than that of the 
newspaper game, for which he had a real enthusiasm, as well as an extra. 
ordinary flair. His is a book, perhaps, of most interest to the pro- 
fessional journalist ; but its flash-lights on public personalities and 
international affairs should command for it a wider appeal. 


Abbe Pierre. By Jay Wiu1am Hupson. Appleton. 7s. 6d. 


“ Abbé Pierre” belongs roughly to the “‘ Roadmender” type of 
book. It tells a very mild story about an American staying in a 
Gascony village who falls in love with a French girl; it describes 
various rustic customs, events, and persons ; it contains a good deal 
of word-painting of which fair samples are dotted about on the jacket 
(illustrated by photographs), and a great deal too much sweet, simple, 
golden-hearted reflection and moralising by the elderly Abbé whose 
chronicle it purports to be. The Abbé is careful to tell us that he stayed 
in England long enough to learn to read Wordsworth and “ Monsieur 
Hardy,” and to teach it ‘to the young minds that belong to the to- 
morrow of France ” ; it was unfortunate that he stayed in a part of 
the United Kingdom so densely populated by American visitors that 
he learned to call a railway a “ railroad.” The bastard tongue he writes 
will please some people : we found it cloying ; he lives, he says, in “ the 
Street of the Church,” and the Gascony villages are “‘ loved into new 
beauty by the June sun.” In one chapter, however—‘ The Last 
Wolves of Aignan ’—where he transcribes the stery of an old peasant; 
the Abbé is so interested in his matter that he forgets to make plati- 
tudinous comments, and also writes much better English than usual ; 
and as the story is a good one, he interests ustoo. This suggests that, if 
Mr. Hudson has a taste for collecting folk-tales, he would be more in his 
element as a transcriber than as a novelist. He has no sense of character, 
and does not even seem to be interested in people as such—only as an 
excuse for what his Abbé believes to be philosophy. 


My Alaskan Idyll. By Hsaumar Rurzseck. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

** My Alaskan Idyll,” a sequel to ‘ Alaska Man’s Luck,” is a straight- 
forward, child-like, absolutely artless story, not unlike a diary without 
dates, for the composition of which it is probable that the writer 
depended almost entirely on his actual experiences. Imagination 
plays no part in it, except perhaps in the depiction of the good, beautiful, 
wise, ever amiable, strong, courageous Marian, who addresses her 
husband thus on the last page : “‘ Oh, Svend, now we can go north! 
I want to be in our little cabin by the lake. . . . Do you know, 
Svend, that the grouse are hooting on the hill and that the 
wind is warm in the spruce-tops ?”’ Marian belongs to the sixpenny 
magazines ; but it is impossible not to like the narrator, Svend, himself, 
with his honesty, his gift for happiness, and his taste for life, who fishes 
for salmon, works as watchman at a “cannery,” digs for gold, and 
farms his land by turns according to luck and the season. His account 
of his life is convincing, but not satisfying. Mr. Rutzbeck has a very 
incomplete mastery of his medium ; his exercise of selection seems to be 
quite haphazard ; the reader has to do an unfair share of the work, 
filling in gaps ; trying to understand jargon and technical descriptions 
of gold-digging ; sorting from passages of unimportant detail the 
essential point, and rejecting the rest. The book is in no sense a serious 
work, but, at least, it is an unpretentious record of the sort of existence 
which people find alluring. 


Among French Folk : a Book for Vagabonds. By W. Branca JouNsoON. 
Cecil Palmer. 12s. 6d. 

One does not know what newspaper proprietor last retained Mr. 
Johnson’s services, but one is grateful to this unknown, and so, pro- 
bably, is Mr. Johnson himself in the upshot. For there came a day in 
spring when he found himself on Fleet Street out of a job, and he and 
his wife strapped a couple of army packs on their backs, and set out 
to wander through Southern and Western France. The result is one 
of the most delightful travel books that fortune has brought in 
the way of the present reviewer. Like your true campaigners, the 
authors—for Mr. Johnson would be the first to concede that the book 
owes much of its inspiration, if not its actual writing, to his wife— 
lived on the country. Running out of funds here, they set themselves 
up as a tourist agency ; there, they turned their hands to guide-book 
writing. Throughout they lodged with simple folk, and going the roads 
as the winds of chance blew them they picked up with all sorts and 
conditions of travelling companions, grave and gay, honest and not 80 
honest. All their little adventures by the way Mr. Johnson chronicles 
with a pleasantly quiet humour, and the book is packed with intimate 
little side-lights upon the manners and customs of provincial France. 
A sketch-map would have been useful to illustrate these travels— 
sometimes with a donkey—which, beginning in Provence, continued 
parallel with the Pyrenees through Languedoc and Gascony, by way 
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By WILLIAM MARGRIE 


The Story of a Schoolmaster who leads the British People 
to their Promised Land. 
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Capital is usually required by a firm on the 
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OOKS FOR SALE.—Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 6 vols., 25s. ; 
Heptameron, 5 vols., illus., £3 7s. 6d.; Dumas’ Novels, 25 vols., {5 105. ; 
Sir Walter Scott’s Novels, 25 vols., £3 158.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols., 
unexpurgated, {20; Real Life in London, 
£10 108.; Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols., {7 10s.; Amateur 
4 vols., er Century Dictionary, 8 vols., £4 108. (cost £16) ; Riggs’ Decameron, 2 vols. 
$58. (pub. £3 3s.); Dumas’ Celebrated Crime, 8 vols., £6 6s. ; ny Ae Chronicles of 
signed 1st edition, 63s. ; Hampshire Parish ters, 16 £9; People’s 
Physician, illus., 5 vols., 308. (cost £3); Balzac’s Droll Stories, illus., 158. ; Cornhill 
Magazine, 42 vols., hf. calf, £4 48. ; "s Sexual Physiology, 48. 6d.; Beardsley’s 
Early and Later Work, 2 vols., 508.; rare books su: ; state wants; catalogues 
free. Books wanted (3,000). List free. Libraries purchased.—HoLLAND BRos., 
Book Merchants, 2x John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





BOCKS.—Ravigny’s Titled Nobility of Europe, new copies, 1914, 
428., for 6s,; Chesterton’s The New Jerusalem, 7s. 6d.; Soldier Songs, by 
Patrick Macgill, signed, limited edition, 10s. 6d., 1917; The Equinox, 1o 
Vols., rare, {15 ; Durham and Northumberland Parish Registers, 33 Vols., £7 108.; 
Owen and Blakeway's History of Shrewsbury, 1825, 2 Vols., {5 108.; Greenwich 
Hospital, with coloured plates by G. Cruikshank, 1826, {10; Old English Squire, 
with coloured plates, 1821, £15; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, £30; 
The Tatler, Vols. x to 46, fine lot, {21 ; Country Life, Vols. 1 to 12, £7 7s.; Illustrated 
London News, 46 Vols., £12; Heptameron, trans. by Saintsbury, with many illus. 
Vols., privately printed, £3 10s.; Autobiographies of Edward Gibbon, edited by 
ohn Murray, 1896, {2 2s.; Froude’s Short Studies English in Ireland and History 
id, 19 Vols., half morocco, fine set, {6 6s.; Sterne’s Works, 1783, rare set, 7 
Vols., {2 28.; Lane’s Arabian Nights, illus. by Brangwyn, 6 Vols., L.P. only 250 done, 
£6 6s. ; Suess Face of the Earth, 4 Vols., {4 48.; Everyman, a Morality Play, Riccardi 
Press, £3 158.; Plutarch’s Lives, 6 Vols., 1819, {2 28.; Rawlinson’s Ancient Mon- 
archies, 5 Vols., {7 7s.; Baxter Prints, the Pictures of George Baxter, just issued a 
ny valuable Reference Book to Baxter Print Collectors, £3 5s.; Wilde’s Salome, 
The by Beardsley, 1912, 158.; Bain’s Bubble’s of the Foam, In the Great God’s Hair, 
xe macent of the Sun and 4 others, L.P., rst Edits., 7 Vols., {10 1os.; Omar 
yyam, large copy, Villon Socy., £4 48.; send also for catalogue. If you 
want a book have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. om Se met eet 
in -finder extant. BOOKS WANTED: Masefield’s Salt Water Ballads, W' 
Bye Street, Everlasting Mercy, and any other 1st Edits. of Masefield; Max Beer- 
on Christmas Gar tures, 1913; Zuleika Dobson, 1911, and 
y other Beerbohm rst ts.; Comrad’s Almayer’s Folly, 1895; Lord Jim, 1900; 
of the Narcissus, 1898 ; Tales of Unrest, 1898 ; Youth, 1902; Some R 
Cences, 1912.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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BRITAIN’S 
OPPORTUNITY. 


There are millions of simple Russian 
peasants awaiting death by starvation. 
Ten Shillings will sustain one adult life 
until the harvest, and children’s lives can 


be saved for less. 


THEY ARE EATING GRASS 
AND LEAVES AND CLAY. 


Last year this country expended over— 
£400,000,000 on intoxicating drinks; 
£200,000,000 on tobacco; 
£200,000,000 on armaments. 

Have we no crumbs for those who are 

about to perish ? 


WHAT IS THE CAUSE OF 
THE FAMINE ? 


(1) The great drought last summer, 
when less than a fifteenth of the usual 
rain fell. 


(2) War—and “ let him who is with- 


out sin cast the first stone.” 








Dr. Nansen, the world-known Nor- 
wegian, said to the Society of Friends : 


“ At this critical hour in Russia's 
history your devoted workers re- 
kindled the spark of human affection 
by their methods of individual con- 
tact, and once more people began to 
believe in the ‘ brotherhood of man,” 


which was almost extinct.” 


WHAT SHALL WE DO? 


Each man his best, personally, and by 
bringing the matter immediately before 
the consciences and hearts of the British 
people—in Church or Chapel, Council, 
Town, or Village. 


THE SWORD HAS FAILED 


to make order in the world. Who knows 
but that salvation may come through our 
beginning to save others, and thus creating 
a real League of Nations ? 


This appeal is issued by the FRIENDS’ RELIEF 
COMMITTEE, which is co-operating with the Save 
the Children Fund and the Russian Famine Relief 
Fund in the All-British Appeal for the Russian Famine. 
Donations, which may, if desired, be earmarked for 
any of these Funds, should be sent to the Russian 
Famine Relief Fund, Room 5, General Buildings, 
Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. Gifts in kind and Clothes 
(new or partly worn) may be sent to the Friends 


Warehouse, 5, New Street Hill, London, E.C. 4. 
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of those medizval towns whose names carry the very ring of romance, 
and so up the Biscay coast into Brittany. Mr. Johnson’s opinions of 
people and places are frank and free—the reviewer, for example, has 
a bone to pick with him on behalf of Concarneau, which he dismisses 
half-contemptuously, and in defence of the natives at least of Haute 
Bretagne—but to quarrel seriously with any part of his book would 
be a poor return for the debt under which the author places all friends 
of the French folk. 


The Educational Theory of Plutarch. By K. M. Westaway. Univer- 
sity of London Press. 7s. 6d. 

Dr. Westaway has produced an admirable monograph, getting 
out of the diffuse and scattered material of Plutarch the ideas he 
had in his mind but did not himself reduce to a system. She points 
out clearly the difference between Plutarch’s environment and our 
own troubled and extravagant age. He lived in a placid, comfortable 
world, taught highly respectable pupils, ignored, so far as we can tell, 
Christianity, and was a mild Platonist. His self-complacency is 
occasionally irritating. His thoughts about serenity are very different 
from those which Tolstoy’s Levin, in Anna Karenina, reached after 
much doubt and disturbance of mind. He was a professional moralist 
with inadequate ideas of beauty and humour, and he moralised out 
of Homer “after the dreary manner of his age.”” He could not 
appreciate Aristophanes, and local pride led him to denounce the 
malignity of Herodotus. Yet, for all this, his Moralia do not deserve 
the general neglect into which they have fallen. They are full of 
effective stories, for Plutarch was better at illustration than at exposi- 
tion, and he would have gained by some of the interruption which 
he deprecates when one is lecturing. Dr. Westaway treats faithfully 
his deficiencies as well as his merits, and her own remarks on the needs 
of modern education are striking. Is there any considerable class of 
persons who feel that there is logically little justification for school and 
college songs? The ethical facts of ancient Hebrew history are said 
to “illustrate in a remarkable way the trend of progressive morality.” 
But surely the pessimistic writers of the Wisdom literature did not come 
before the Prophets. Modern scholarship makes them contemporaries 
or successors of the more orthodox teaching. 


THE CITY 


HE last few weeks have witnessed some reaction in gilt- 
edged stocks, the poor reception given to some recent 
new issues not having been very encouraging. The 

£12,500,000 5} per cent. Indian Loan offered at 96 was a failure, 
the public having taken only about 37 per cent., which leaves, 
roughly, £7,875,000 to be placed. That the price the public has 
to pay for these high-class investments is as arbitrarily fixed as 
the price of petrol, is shown by the fact that, in spite of the failure 
of the issue, it is quoted at a premium. Much better bargains are 
Czecho-Slovak 8 per cent. at 98 and Brazil 5 per cent. Funding 
1914 at 724. The City and South London and the London 
Electric issue of together £2,500,000 4} per cent. Second Deben- 
ture stock, being a portion of the £6,000,000 which the Govern- 
ment is going to guarantee both as to capital and interest, repre- 
sents a handsome gift to the enterprising group which controls 
most of London’s transport; but to the investor the terms 
offered represent no great catch, and the 8} per cent. Conversion 
Loan at less than 76 seems more attractive. South African gold 
mining shares show a strong rising tendency, which is not sur- 
prising, seeing that the big interests gained the victory over the 
miners in the matter of wages and conditions, and the Acting 
President of the Transvaal Chamber of Mines has rejoiced the 
hearts of his fellow knights, baronets and peers by stating that 
the reduction of working costs had now become possible, and 
there was a promise of a return to the pre-war figure of 17s. per 
ton at no distant future, the only step still necessary to place 
the industry on a permanent sound basis being the removal of 
the embargo on “ tropical natives ’—in other words, fewer whites 
and more blacks. The price of rubber and of rubber shares has 
firmed up ; and if the Dutch growers agree to a compulsory restric- 
tion of output, prices will bound up a good deal more. 
* * * 

Reference was made here some time ago to the heavy losses 
incurred by Nestlé’s, the great Swiss enterprise. The report and 
accounts have now been issued, and contain a number of interest- 
ing items. They show incidentally that Nestlé’s must be very 
heavily interested in the great Swiss chocolate concern of Peter, 
Cailler and Kohler, for it is stated that frs. 690,000 have been 
written off the shareholding in that company as depreciation. 
The report also mentions that a reduction of output was neces- 
sary, “on account of the extraordinary increase in fresh milk 
production which has occurred in Switzerland, in England, in 
Norway and in Australia during the second six months of 1921.” 
As a result, the company has closed some of its factories in 





Switzerland, Norway, Australia and America. Among resolu. 
tions passed at the general meeting, held in Switzerland on 
May 29th, was one increasing the number of Directors from’ ten 
to fifteen; seeing that a year ago £2,000,000 of 8 per cent. 
Preference shares were placed in England, and that not one 
English name is included in the present list of Directors, it would 
appear desirable that this large British interest should be repre- 
sented on the Board, the more so as the Preference shareholders 
have to forgo their dividends—temporarily, at any rate. The 
whole commercial position is well expressed in the following 
extract from the report dealing with the numerous subsidiary 
companies of Nestlé’s :— 

The universal character of the economic crisis which affects the 
world reflects itself in the result of the activity of these foreign 
companies, which, if they have not been hit to the same degree, yet 
have not been able to avoid the disastrous effect of causes which are, 
at present, profoundly disturbing all industrial and commercial 
enterprise and which baffle all human foresight. 

* * * 

The Rubber Plantations Investment Trust is, in spite of its 
name, more interested in tea plantations than rubber properties, 
for of its holdings 54 per cent. is in tea, 35 per cent. in rubber, 
and 11 per cent. in other products. About three-fourths of the 
Trust’s estates are in Sumatra, in the Dutch Indies. Owing toa 
change in the financial year, the accoynts recently issued cover 
only nine months, to the end of December, but show a net profit 
of £4,600, as compared with a loss of 24,500 for the previous year. 
The tea crop during the nine months was 6,178,600 lbs., against a 
crop for the previous year of 7,452,800, but the cost of production 
fell from 12.55d. to 8.25d. per Ib., and the net sale price secured 
was 8.41d. per Ib. For the current year the estimated crop is 
7,000,000 Ibs., which, it is stated, is being produced at a materially 
lower cost, and as teas are fetching fully 2d. per !b. more than 
last year, the next accounts should show a good profit from this 
source. At the general meeting the chairman, Mr. H. J. Welch, 
dealt fully with the differential duty on foreign teas, and his 
remarks are worth reproducing in extenso :— 

A reduction of 33} per cent. in the tea duty has recently been 
made—that is, the duty on foreign-grown tea is reduced from 1s. to 
8d. per pound and on British-grown tea from 10d. to 63d. per pound. 
The preference in favour of British-grown tea is therefore maintained 
at the same ratio of one-sixth of the duty. In my opinion, the 
differentiation is indefensible, and does not benefit the producers of 
British-grown tea, many of whom do not desire its continuance. It 
tends to raise the price to consumers in this country, it penalises 
British capital invested in foreign tea plantations, and it invites 
retaliation against our trade by foreign countries. (Hear, hear.) 
It has already diverted foreign-grown teas from this to other markets, 
such as Australia, U.S.A., ete., replacing there British teas. To 
illustrate this I may mention that in 1921 Australia took 16,000,000lbs. 
less of Ceylon tea than she did in 1918, and imported 10,000,000 Ibs. 
more of Java tea. As a revenue producer to this country the 
differential duty is negligible, and probably diminishing. It is 
estimated that the present yield will amount to little more than 
£200,000. Our foreign trade, which is so vital a thing for this 
country, requires everywhere the open door and most-favoured- 
nation treatment. (Hear, hear.) We do not want the disturbing 
influence of retaliationfights. (Hear, hear.) Inthe long run Empire- 
grown teas (in which I personally am equally interested with foreign- 
grown) will not, in my opinion, be benefited, but injured, by the duty 
—(hear, hear)}—and I hope that at an early date the Government will 
return to the previous method of levying duty on all tea at a flat 
rate. (Applause.) 


As a lock-up investment the ordinary shares should yield a divi- 
dend a year hence, and increasing dividends as time goes on ; and 
at their present price of about 17s. 6d. are worth buying. 

* * * 

American business men are by no means so sober in the use 
of language as their confréres on this side, and it is pleasant to 
read in the New York press the following picturesque description 
of our own country and its recovery. The extract is taken from 
an address given by Mr. Julius S. Barnes to the New York Chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking :— 

We may rejoice to-day that we may soon not be alone in holdin& 
up the standard of honest currency values, for it is clear to see that 
Great Britain, the home of financial sanity, is rising to its feet, bleed- 
ing and bruised, to be sure, but clearly rising, to stand shortly beside 
us in the rebuilding of a world commerce that rests solely on financial 
integrity, in practice and in standard. The progress is clear also, 
in this direction of financial sanity, by France and Italy, and the 
nightmare of financial delusions is clearly lifting from even the newly- 
established democracies of Europe. 


If only all these statements were as accurate as they are pictur- 


esque, how nice it would be. 
A. Emi Davies. 
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Se bs world SCH te (peat rk me his ap ny ner 
1 500 TX DOMIG, ous of the best bisase Sepeance in Europe, will sing several 
tg a 9d., 3s. 6d. Balcony unreserved, 2s. 9d. 
Ai rom Bor Otte, Kingrray Hall Wand fom JOUX B WILD- 
MAN, 158 Fleet Street, London, ECA. telephone 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
GENTLEMEN AND LADIEs. First Class Throughout. 
July 11. DOLOMITES & OBERAMMERGAU, 4 weeks, 79 gns. 
Aug. 9. TYROL & SALZKAMMERGUT, 3 weeks, 59 gus. 
Miss Bisnor, F.R.G.S., 159, Auckland Road, London, 8.E. ro. 


A? BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 











Be pee mites fon on sehen Hurst Boarding House. 
ew u wi ‘s 
mo i2 Xpply. 3 y ae ay trams and shops. Gas stove 





RENCH-SPEAKING SWISS LADY, now in England, desires 
r= 4 pyr AA Al £ ~—y og Great 
ws ly SS ae a —aew Box 756, NEw STATESMAN, 10 


MILES LONDON.—Literary man offers Home to one or two 
Ladies in exchange for service, or under other arrangement.—Box 757 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


OR GENTLEWOMEN. Summer Vacancies in Students’ Hostel. 
—Miss ToTTENHAM, Sutton House, Endsleigh Street, W.C. 1. 














EAUTIFUL and HEALTHY HOME for 3 or 4 children with a 

retired medical woman living on the Chilterns. Good educational advantages, 

on Write Box 746, New SrarssMan, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
Ww. 


OOKPLATES. Original d —Write for iculars to 
Ossonwes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, LF gn 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive peice 
or send garments for free ¢stimate.—LoNDON TURNING Co. (Dept. “E”), 
97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. "Phone: 1580 Dalston. 


| By TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning, 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 22J Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 























ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


fom Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
ourteen Guineas per page. Comeeny Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
All communications should be addressed Taz MANAGER, 


New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 





























Small advertisements in 
THE NEW STATESMAN 


form an inexpensive medium of exchange at 
the constant service of all readers. It is 
estimated that at least 20,000 men and 
women read each issue of THE NEW 
STATESMAN, and for a few shillings 
readers can gain wide publicity for theirsmall 
announcement. Here is a list of some of the 
classifications which suggest themselves :— 


HOUSE PROPERTY TO BE SOLD, LET OR WANTED. 

TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS, HOTELS AND BOARD- 
ING ESTABLISHMENTS. 

ART EXHIBITIONS, LECTURES, MEETINGS, CON- 
CERTS, THEATRES. 

APPOINTMENTS, VACANT AND REQUIRED. 

EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLASTIC ANNOUNCEMENTS, 

CHARITIES AND APPEALS. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 

MOTOR-CARS FOR SALE, HIRE OR WANTED. 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES FOR SALE OR WANTED. 


me. ma pe for small classified advertisements are as fol- 

lows : 1s. per line per insertion (a line averages about nine 

we series discount tt for 13 insertions and upwards. Box 

wo Shillings extra, including one line for address and 
Ma, to cover the forwarding of replies. 





Please address all communications to The Manager, NEW 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 























) Clg ny ag ch gen Guest House, 2 Seoinaian Gardens. 
roe roam Toner —_ quite near sea and Downs. Tennis.—Mrs. Rocers. 





REFORMED INNS. 

A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum rr 74 %) = 6% Lean Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George 's House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 
Glestsle ite Reet beat water, gas fires. Pure, varied, grncenes diet.—Tariff from 
MASSINGHAM, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 
OLLY PARTY, haan Dolomites. August 2-4 weeks. Others 
with love of oad” wanted to complete.—OLLiverR, 31 Watling 
Street, re gg 


HERE NATURE CURES AND SCIENCE AIDS. 
HEREFORD NATURE CURE HYDRO, 
Uplands, Aylstone Hill, Hereford. 


OTEL PENSION, Belmont Miirren, Switzerland. Comfortable. 
Moderate terms. Excellentcuisine. Highly recommended by English ladies. 

















WITZERLAND.—Weggis, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
views of Lake and Mountains. Terms from 7a. a day. 





TO BE LET AND WANTED. 


T¥e LADIES want to rent at {40 to {50 per annum Small Cottage, 
with garden, in Sussex, from September next’ Must be within 
one mile of station on L.B. & S.C. Rly. to Eastbourne. Adver- 
tisers will be vacating flat in N.W. London.—Write Box 758, NEw 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


T° vie LET, Cottage in Wiltshire village, for September, also for July ; 
bedrooms (6 beds), 2 sitting-rooms and kitchen; small garden. Station 2 

Post office and telephone for taxis 2 minutes. Daily cook obtainable. 

Beautiful D Down country. September, {2 15s. weekly; July, {2 28. week! Refer- 
ences rm Ey ee 754, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Singpway, 











ICTORIA. —Well-equipped bed-sitting rooms. Slot gas fires and 
ble per week, or small suites if preferred. 


quoted on enquiry.—Write PRopriBtREss, 97 St. George's Road, 8.W. t. 

S*igadon, RECEIVED in a large and wey-e situated house, 
=e os 2 gue. 

y—Box 735, New Staresman, 





all 
to out Queen Street, Kingsway, Vondon, W 


) hee 4-roomed Bungalow ; a healthy village ; sea 1} 
miles. Moderate rent. October onwards.—Muiter, Mariner's Hut, St. 
Nicholas-at-Wade, Thanet. 


EEE SQUARE.—Two upper inter-communicatin 

Front Rooms, one very large, partly or unfurnished. Quict tenant desired, 
Conscionable rent.—Write Box 759, New Statesman, 10 Great 

Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 














APPOINTMENTS VACANT, LECTURES, 

EXHIBITIONS, and OTHER ANNOUNCE. 

MENTS will be found on Back Page of 
this issue. 








O ENSURE, as far as possible, 
the regular delivery of Tut New 


STATESMAN it is necessary for every 


reader either 
1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or te To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Year post free .... 30s. od. 
Six Months ,, 5 «. 168. Od, 
One Quarter, » s «. 7 6d. 
and should be addressed to The Manager, 
THe New STATEesMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


DUNDEE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND TRAINING. 
Chairman: Principal of the University. 

Training Course for Students desirous of making social work their 

ofession. Courses for graduates and non-graduates. Universit 

iploma. Students are trained to become Welfare Workers, Clu 
ee After-Care Committee Workers, House Property Managers, 

c., etc, 

Information relating to the training of Health Visitors under the 
Board of Health scheme can also be obtained. There is accom- 
modation for resident students at the Settlement. For Syllabus, 
apply to the SECRETARY, St. Andrews University, or to THE WARDEN, 


Grey Lodge Settlement, Dundee. 
RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIP. 


The Council of the University Settlement, Liverpool, offer a 
RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIP, value {£75 per annum, FOR ONE 
YEAR, to be taken up in October, 1922. 

The Scholarship is open to men, graduates of British Universities, 
and will be held at the UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT, LIVERPOOL. 

The holder will be required to carry out a definite piece of SOCIAL 
RESEARCH bearing on the general work of the Settlement, as 
suggested or approved by the Council, under the direction of the 
WARDEN OF THE SETTLEMENT, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 

The University Settlement, 

Nile Street, Liverpool. 


LF hap SUMMER SCHOOL, Sept. 7th-21st. Courses in Eco- 
nomics, Law, History, Art, Music, Philosophy and languages. 
Knowledge of German not essential. Fees 5 and 2} guineas. Excur- 
sions, theatre, concerts, etc.—For particulars write Dr. G. TUGENDHAT, 
London School of Economics, Houghton Street, London, W.C. 2. 


UBLIC SPEAKING.—Marion McCartuy’s Postal Course offers 
the out-of-town student the identical instruction given to her London Class. 
—Write for particulars, Marion McCartny, 16 Hallam Street, London, W. 1 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
FS sonnas EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON oo 8.W. 15. tion School: Colet Gardens, 
Kensington, W. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Trea- 
surer, ‘eo. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 
information con Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board ef 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LawREncR. 


F4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1, 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCB, MEDICINE and Enonverrine for Men 
and by Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 


spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


CHAIR OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The CHAIR of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY in the Patronage of the 
UNIVERSITY COURT becomes vacant by the Resignation of 
Professor NIVEN, F.R.S., on 30th SEPTEMBER, 1922. 

The UNIVERSITY COURT will proceed to consider an appoint- 
ment to the CHAIR on the 25th JULY, 1922. The Salary proposed 


























is {1,100. 
Marischal College, H. J. BUTCHART, 
Aberdeen. Secretary to the University. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE, 
VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 


Applications are invited for the office of DIRECTOR of TUTORIAL 


CLASSES. 
The Director will be a Professor of the University. 


Salary £1,000, 
Duties commence March, 1923. 
Applications should be lodged” ‘with the University by the 30th 


September. 
her particulars may be obtained from the AGENT-GENERAL 


FoR VicrorIA, Melbourne Place, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
EXHIBITION, 


; hoes MARCHAND. — Recent Foiatings and Drawings 








till July 22nd, ro-5; Saturday, 
INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 7A Grafton. ‘Street, W.. 





LITERARY. 


A Vamoes should forward | Novela, | Poems, Stories, Plays, 
a may Music .~ 4- 3. ARTHUR Stocxweit, Publisher, spas Leet 
Typing unesseatial. New authors 





SCHOOLS. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A SOSEDING SCHOOL FOR Boys, 
opt s0- Fy) Established 18 Sie ae es ee 
Healthy life. estate 133 acres. 
acy To my mind there is no pe. ow spot on the educational ma: 
of y we to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HAL 

to Colon! Bie Wa Ca Gn inte enna a Abbotsholme A 
41 Palace Mansions, Kensington, W Aon 
ST. GEORGE’S KERRI —— FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, 
. > CBORGE’S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
years. Open-air classes. Montessori metheds adopted and Kerri educa. 


} mat ~ A healthy atmosphere. Gerrard’s Cross is 
ated on gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level For further particulars, apply Pamonat 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 
School for Boys from 12 to 19 years. Large well-wooded park; modern 
buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms, and three Science La 

The School is recognised by the General Medical Council for 1st M.B. work, Prog. 


pectus from the HEADMASTER. 

KING ARTHUR'S SCHOOL, & KENSINGTON 

A Ay Sma, ceatet oo waters ten orn mae 
CourRTFIELD GARDENS, LONDON, ” yaaa 

TE. GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 




















Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. time-tables, 
Creative education, co-education. ———— for Matriculation if aptitude is shows, 
Montessori house in connection. Special Housecraft and Domestic Science branch 
ee OS aie be Comes chest —Cengee Mrs. C. H. NIcHwoLLs and the 


MALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: | Mise _CRAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late, Bead 


- S— B,- aim of the School is 
develop the characte, intellect and ea 





of the child for the an 


community ; e self-e jon ir means of Literature, A , Music, 
APE — ) p— ption ; to increase resource and by 
practical work such as , Gardening and Poultry- The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, Medical Profession for advanced work in Musk 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, , Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 200 a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully 


in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CamvBRooK Roap, GROVE Park, S.B. 12. 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALcCROZB EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKES, 
FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MiIsS MILDRED STEELB. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
E BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 lo 








H 
: T downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 


in this College to become Teachers of G asics om the Sut 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical | Gymnastics en 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 


Dancing, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— Mrs. WEBSTER 
headmistress of U School, St. 





the parents are abroad. Fee, 160 
suitable food and healthy conditions. On the 
from the sea. lady nurse from the A 
O-EDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL, 
THE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, SAFFRON WALDEN (recognised by the Board 
of Education), for Boys and Girls, 10-17 years of age. Inclusive fee {99 
per annum.—Full particulars from the HEAD MASTER. 


GIRLS’ PREPARATORY 








The buildings, stan 

SCHOOL. A tions for admission should 

as soon as ble. Sudeee Serteines ih, tatercien ter eraaalahonent ane. 

St. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
A Day School. Girls 8 to 18. Residence and Education {125 ed 

Education without residence £40 p.a.—Principal : Miss Atice J. ROBINSON, 

scholar of Newnham College, also of the Maria Gray College. 


Ts STREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A School om 
modern lines for from 3 to 12 years. A few boarders takes.— 
Apply to the Principat. 


TYPEWRITING. 


“‘T ESTIMON IALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 
MSS., &c., &c., accurately and ——_ typewritten. Short- 

hand Typists provided. Meetings, Sermons 

METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Te. 


Central 1565. 


A UrHoRs' M MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and Fey 

















ypist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham 





YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and ay oe executed at home.—Miss Nancr McFasLaNs, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, 








PRINTING. 


ry London Firm of Fetstes bo is at liberty to gue 
Sratzsman, 10 Great } — Street, Kingsway, Lenden, W.C. 2. 





} ge az TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. S_promptly and acct- 
ee, en es ee 11 Doane Rood, Palmer's Green, N. 


UPLICATING of all kinds expertly executed. Any number 
<f copies on chert notion, Monsen Malm, 11 Abusers W alk, Armiey, Leeds. 
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